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6 'tis a gallant vessel ! bat the wind 

Strives fiercely in her sails : each sleety blast 

Rifles her shrouds ; while the froth'd brine o'ertoos 

Her topmast's head. — Hark to that pealing gnsts 

It roird along the mountainous waves^ as 'twere 

Thunder 'mong Alps ; or the dread voice of doom. — 

Brother spirit 1 think you this bark will 'scape, 

Or all her freight of goodly virtues, be 

Wreck'd by yon treach'rous rock ? Woe's me, there's one 

Upon the lofty shore, straining each sense ; 

With cries and clasped hands asking: to save. 

Who if voice answer'd him, or instinct taught 

Which wave might bear him right, would instant plunge 



Into the yawning gulph ; so to attain . 
And share, like rate with this lone bark! 
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Though personaUy unknown- ta you, 
dear Sir, I venture to inscribe even 
such a Work as this, with your res- 
pected name, because t have no other 
way of expressing tny gratitude, of of 
publicly acknowledging, that to your 
skill and benevolence, under Gqd/I 



IV DEDICATION. 

am indebted for the life of a distant 
and most dear brother. 

* 

The details of his long and alarm- 
ing illness have only just reached Sir 
Robert Porter's family : I must not 
enlarge upon the feelings with which 
they have read those details : indeed 
it would be impossible to express 
adequately, their grateful and vene- 
rating sentiments for that kind 
friend and physician, who though 
suddenly bereaved himself, while 
watching the object of another's 
anxiety, allowed himself no interval 
for mourning his own loss*- — I will, 
however, believe that such a heart 
has already had its recompence in 
Russia ; and that it will again be sus- 
ceptible of the same generous plea- 
sure, when thua assured of the 
happiness it has caused in England^ 



D£DICATIOK. V 

That consolation and oomfint <^ 
a higher character, fiom the only 
Power that can amply bestow both, 
may be dispensed to yoo, with many 
other blessings, is, dear Sir, the sin- 
cerest wish 

Of your gratefiil hmnUe Serrmt, 



ANXA MARIA PORTEE. 



June, 1822. 



ADDRESS 



TO THE READER. 



If the Reader of the following Work 
happen to have read its predecessor, 
" The Village of Mariendorpt," it may 
be necessary to apprize him that the re- 
semblance he may possibly detect between 
some features of the two stories, is not ac- 
cidental. It once struck me, that it might 
be curious and entertaining, to mark the 
different effect produceable by placing 
dissimilar characters in similar situations : 
whether the execution of such an idea 
has marred or mended the present pro- 
duction, it is not for me to. determine. 
Every person that has ever attempted a 
work of fiction, knows by experience. 
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\g of books, as in the 

Dce ibat shapes our course, 
e may !" 

. we will, the stubborn 
ake a direction com- 
what we had intended} 
rily following the bent 
from which they are 
late: and these latter, 
felope contrary to our 
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resemblance between 
found imperfect, this 
be allowed to explain 
. I must at the same 
me remark, as an apo- 
iberal and enlightened 
tnt obstinacy in a fault 
I will not plead in 



I article in Ihe New Monthly 
, upon the Village of M&rien- 



TO THE HEADER. IX 

extenuation 6f such offence, the sanction 
of the greatest master of our day, — for 
he has conquered << the debateable land'* 
— but confess,, that although I laid down 
that acute, yet kindly review, with a 
sincere determination to make my next 
work purely imaginary, I found it im- 
possible to rekindle imagination, until I 
should have warmed my heart by con- 
templating either past ot present excel- 
lence. I betook me, therefore^ to the 
huge picture gallery of history: there, 
two or three portraits interested me, as 
the faces bf living beings have sometimes 
done ; and, furnished with these,. I was 
soon able to imagine others; and' so 
arrange the whole, in the group now 
presented before my Reader. 
. I trust every candid mind, will believe, 
that I did not willingly prefer a foreign 
history of the l6th century, to that dL 
our own country at the same period. 
Who does not know, that in the scenes 
of /^ Kenilworth'' some.of our mightiest 
dead have re- appeared in actual exist* 
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ence ? It must be a bolder spirit than 
1 dare boast, that calls tiiem again from 
^* the vasty deep :*' in these humbler 
pages, they are required only to pass 
like the race of Banquo -— as shadows ! 

I am not aware of having to apologize 
for any material alteration in historical 
facts and dates : having allowed myself 
but the latitude of a month or two, in 
the conspiracies of Amboise, and of the 
De la Poles. In the pedigree of the last 
illustrious family, prefixed to the Memoirs 
of the Cardinal, not one of the brothers 
are shown to have left male posterity i 
Hume, however, and Camden, make 
Arthur de la Pole the nephew of the 
Cardinal : I felt privileged, therefore, to 
avail myself of their mistake, and have 
introduced this nephew into my story; 
only giving him a different christian 
name, to prevent confusion of persons. 



P. S. — Since writing the above, a 
friend has shown me an article in a 
weekly Review, wherein a sentence ot 
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two is qu6ted from the introduction to a 
work by the author of Waverley. It is 
so fully illustrative of an observation 
hazarded at the beginning of this Address^ 
f£at I oi^tf perhaps, to eflbce the latter : 
but I confess my inability to conceal the 
gratification occasioned me, by discover- 
ing any coincidence of thought, between 
myself and such a writer. 

Long'DHton, June \2thy 1822. 



TTie Reader is requested to substitute the name 
of ROCHE-BLANCHE, for ROCHE BLANC, 

throughout this 'work. 



ROCHE BLANC; 



OR, 

THE HUNTERS OF THE PYRENEES. 



CHAPTER I. 

« 

In one of those beautiful vallies which 
are to be found at the entrance of the 
Pyrenees, where the lovelier features of 
sylvan landscape invite the eye and the 
spirit to rest, ere they scale the stupen- 
dous steeps themselves ; a few scattered 
cottages, with each its orchard, surround- 
ing a chateau, bore the imme of a village, 
and gave the title of Baron de Koche 
Blaxu; to its proprietor. 

Eustache de la Marot de Roche Blaac 
was long past the meridian of life, but be 
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2 ROCHE BLANC. 

preserved the air of one who either was 
handsome, or had fancied himself so; 
and recalling with complacency, that his 
imposing manner, aided by a tolerable 
figure, and great curiosity in the science 
of dress, had made him irresistible to 
some women, he still threw such a dash 
of the coxcomb into his intercourse with 
every one of the sex, as rendered him 
ridiculous to many. 

With men, he was a coxcomb after a 
different fashion. An ingenious talent 
of imitating trifling productions -~ of the 
pen and pencil ; and a knack of com- 
bining the passages of different masters in 
music, so as to make them pass for his 
own production, invested him with the 
title and privileges of genius : restlessness 
under domestic restraint, added to the 
cravings of vanity, he mistook for the 
prompting of a spirit destined to atchieve 
wonders ; while that childish unwilling- 
ness to calculate probabilities, which self- 
love denominates heroism^ appeared to 
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ROCHE BLAKC. S 

him an unerring testimony that he was 
born for great things. 

With this opinion of himself, ever float- 
ing on the surface of his shallow mind^ 
La Marot would have been the most in- 
sufiferable oP companions, except for a 
certain gaiete de coeur^ which imparted 
something of the agreeable to his manner, 
and preserved his temper in uniform 
sweetness. No one, whose interest it was 
not to probe him too closely, chose to find 
the secret of this, in seffcomplacency, 
and total want of delicate feeling. 

During a life of fifty-two years, so light 
and vain a character had mac^e the Bsu'oh 
alternately the dupe of his own folly, and 
of other men^s wickedness : it had turned 
him successively into a courtier, a soldier, 
a q[>eculator in commercial schemes and 
gambling chances, a chemist, a political 
enthusiast^ a student in polemics, and a 
director of public diversions r it had dis- 
s^atedr in truths nearly the wbole of a 
fortune^ never large; invcAved him l& 
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4 ROCHE BLANC. 

debts and law-suits ; but was now, luckily, 
taking the bent of agricultural improve- 
ment. 

^ The property round chateau Roche ^ 
Blanc, afibrded its Baron room for the 
practice of some new-fangled theories, 
about the growth of safiron, and vine- 
dressing : the simple labourers, amongst 
whom he busied himself, listened to his 
babbling rhapsodies with outward awe 
and inward obstinacy ; never carrying 
the lessons they were thus taught on their 
lord's ground, into their own patch of 
vineyard, but successfully substituting 
wonder and admiration in the place of 
obedience. 

. La Marot's religion had as little prin- 
ciple in it as his other opinions : he was, 
however, a member of the Reformed 
Church ; perhaps, because the Reform- 
ation was itself a novelty, and the disputes 
of its professors with the doctors of the 
Romish schools, furnished a talker with 
perpetual themes of declamation. His 
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paternal inheritance placed him, most for- 
tunately for his family, under the govern- 
ment of a prince known to favour the 
new doctrines. Anthony Bourbon, titu- 
lar King of Navarre, and actual Lord of 
Beam, in consequence of his marriage 
with the heiress of both principalities, was 
the sovereign in question ; and protected , 
by him, in common with Protestant refu- 
gees from less tolerant countries, La 
Marot pursued his visionary fancies at 
home, or followed the Ignis Fatuus of 
them abroad ; satisfied that he might 
abide with, or return to his family, at will, 
in perfect security, 

Madame his wife, though past forty, 
and retaining neither the vivacity nor 
vanity of a beauty, was still singularly 
handsome. Of an unhappy, rather than 
a violent temper, ^nd selfishly inatten- 
tive to the comfort of those around her, 
she gradually lost their affections, with- 
out comprehending the cause, or making 
a single effort to retain them. Still, how- 
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6 KOCHE BLANC. 

ever, she expected, and exacted from her 
family, all those sacrifices and observances 
which love only can render easy; and 
absorbed in one object, her youngest 
child by the Baron, she seemed to con- 
sider the offspring of a first marriage, 
merely as a creature more peculiarly her 
own, to devote to this child's service. 

Aigline de Venzeles, the unhappy 
being thus devoted, had no recollection 
of her own &.tber : he fell in battle when 
she was just born. All she knew of liim 
was, that he belonged to an ancient 
Catholic family in Normandy, whom he 
had offended by marrying, while on ser- 
vice, her mother, the daughter of a Ge- 
nevese minister. After her father's 
death, she was told, that none of his 
relations had ever inquired the fate of 
his widow and child; but she was not 
told that he had left his widow and child 
a respectable competence, in the shape 
of certain lands, which had long since 
vanished in one of her stepfather's many 
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abortive schemes of making money, and 
getting himself talked of. 

Algline was therefore dependent upon 
that stepfather for the support, his un- 
thinking selfishness, and her mother's 
criminal indifference, had deprived her 
of: and too young to have enquired the 
particulars of the transaction, or to have 
comprehended its unfairness had she been 
informed of it at the time, she was ac- 
customed to hear the Baron de Roche 
Blanc^s kindness to her, lauded by ser- 
vants and sycophants, until she believed 
herself bound to him by the strongest ties 
of obligation. So easy is it to plant and 
ripen gratitude in a generous soil ! 

To her mother, Aigline was submis- 
sive, respectful, and anxious of pleasing : 
she would have been caressing ; but never 
had that cold and self-centered mother 
called forth, by a single endearment, any 
of those sbcAvs of fondness which are 
natur^ to early youth. All that Aigline 
did, which was well, was passed by. as a 
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8 ROCHE BLANC. 

matter of course j whatever she neglected, 
or performed imperfectly, was noticed 
with quick displeasure. 

The Baroness's family, by her present 
husband, consisted of one daughter three 
years younger than Aigline, a son, and 
another girl little beyond infancy. 

Lolotte, the eldest of this family, was 
living at a distance with a relation j Ce- 
cile, the youngest, was a pretty, spoiled, 
fractious creature ; and the boy — neither 
better nor worse than other ordinary 
boys — was placed with a sort of tutor at 
Pau, who was educating him to be what 
this chimerical father intended him to 
turn out, a shining light either in church 
or state. 

Aigline, consequently, only saw her 
brother occasionally, when he came for 
a few days' hpliday to his home: and 
though the Baroness went every year into 
Languedoc to visit her second daughter, 
as her eldest was never allowed to be of 
the party, the little memory Aigline had 
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of her sister, died away : companions of 
her own sex and age, except amongst 
the peasantry, there were none at Roche 
, Blanc ; so that Aigline's affections might 
be considered as nipped at the very root. 
Still, however, childhood, health, a happy 
temper, and yet happier ignorance of 
more endearing characters, gave her 
spirits to disregard her mother's repul- 
fliveness, and her little sister's tyranny ; 
so that her tears of a moment, were 
quickly dispersed by the smiles of consti- 
tutional hilarity. 

In the cottages of the peasants, listen- 
ing to their legends, or on the margin of 
the Gave, plaiting rushes and flowers into 
coronets for their children, she forgot the 
disagreeables of her home ; and it was in 
consequence of this blessed obliviouj that 
fihe.was for ever playing truant without 
doors, and for ever incurring fresh re- 
proaches from her hard task-mistress 
within. 

As Aigline grew up, new sources of 

3 5 
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eiijoyment opened upon her. The glories 
of the heavens, and the beauties of the 
^arth, awakened her faculties, engaged 
her attention, stimulated her curiosity^ 
and supplied her with subjects of delight- 
ful reverie through many an ^ur of 
monotonoas plain work. 

Books, she had none : for the Baron, 
like most sovereigns of a limited terri- 
tor3% was ready to dispute every inch of 
intellectual ground with a rival ; and 
Aigline, early forbidden to meddle with 
his flimsy collection, learned to think 
from the great book of Nature, -«<- to feel, 
alas, from the dark volume of life. 

Under these circumstances, Aigline 
grew from infancy to the age of ten j 
when an En^ish gentleman of the name 
^^ Wtlloughby, took up his abode at 
Roche Blanc. He was one of those un- 
fortunate persons who, at the time Henry 
of England sought the life of Anne Bo- 
leyil, had been injuriously suspected of 
an improper intercourse with that ill^^fated 
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Queen. Conscious that there were cir- 
cumstances in his private history which 
might give a odour to this accusation, 
^nd some enemies ready to take advan- 
tage of those circumstances, he converted 
his land into money, and fled with a 
young bride to the continent. There he 
travelled, unknown and unmolested, dur- 
ing the remaining years of the domestic 
tyrant's life, and the short reign of his 
isuccessor; sojourning, as convenience 
tempted him, in different parts, until the 
accession of Mary, and her marriage with 
Philip of Spain, extinguished those hopes 
.which were fed by the expectation ot' 
seeing Elizabeth preferred before her. 

Mr. Willoughby had early embraced 
,tbe prinoiples of the Reformed Churqh, a 
circumstance which of itself was sufficient 
to bar his return to England, while a Ca- 
tholic sovereign held the sceptre : . in ad- 
;dition .to which) he was known to have 
'been either the lovei* or friend of Eliza* 
J)€ih^s mother } and was not likely, there- 

B 6 
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fore, to find safety in a country, over 
which the successful rival of Elizabeth 
now reigned. He deemed it most pru^ 
dent, consequently, to forget alike dis- 
appointments and hopes ; educate the 
only child his deceased wife had left him, 
in safe obscurity ; and so take thankfully 
the large portion of good, allotted him 
by Providence. 

With these views Mr. Willoughby 
entered Beam; and, attracted by the 
romantic beauty and retiredness of Roche 
Blanc, as much as by the conviction of 
protection in the exercise of his religion, 
became the purchaser of a stately, though 
somewhat dilapidated mansion, belonging 
to a dissipated courtier. 

L'ctoile, the residence thus chosen, 
stood on a broad stage of the mountain, 
just above Roche Blanc. The house 
took its name from the striking appear, 
ance of a torrent in its vicinity. This 
impetuous streami after bathing many a 
winding pasture and sombre deli of higher 
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vallies, gradually descended towards those 
of a less elevated region : there, lost for a 
time among the deep umbrage of woods, 
and swelled by other streams, it flowed in 
darkness and silence over a sloping bed ; 
till having reached the abrupt face of the 
clifl^ it issued suddenly from a vault of 
verdure, pouring its accumulated waters 
down a succession of wooded steeps, with 
equal beauty and magnificence. These 
numerous falls, sparkling in the light; 
among the overhanging trees of the 
chateau, suggested to the fancies of the 
country.people, the idea of a star ; and 
the name of L'ctoile thus given to it, 
insensibly became its general designation. 

The property round L'6toile was pro- 
ductive and well-tenanted ; so that its 
purchaser was entitled to that respectful 
consideration which an easy fortune is 
thought to merit. 

Besides this claim on the notice of his 
neighbours, Mr. Willoughby's appearand^ 
was prepossessing, his manners were gen* 
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tie, and bis habits inofiensive ; bis fading 
countenaQGe and peculiarly-toned voice, 
had just as much melancholy in their 
expi«8»bon, as creates interest without 
spreading gloom : though he seldom 
caused others to smile, he was easily made 
to smile himself; and rarely suffered a re- 
mark to escape him in the comimny of 
the young, calculated to damp their mirth, 
or to cast an appalling shadow over the 
bright path they expected life would 
prove to them,— *- thus he was generally 
liked, even though he appeared seldom in 
society,^ and said little when he was there. 
> Not that Mr. Willoughby was destitute 
of subjects and powers for conversation : 
-he was in truth an indefatigable reader; 
but pursuing that occupation solely as a 
blameless way of filling up time, he did 
'not leave sufScient intervals between the 
perusal of distinct works, for any clear 
arrangement of their subjects, or much 
exercise of his own original capacity. 
' Mr. Willoughby, con^quently^ was not 

11 
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distinguished by deplii of tiiiought: his 
tntellecty in truth, rather sought repose 
thian action ; and the easiness of.a temper 
which considered tlie every*day occur- 
rences of life not worth a contest, being 
coupjted with this passiveness of mind, 
made htm appear to less advantage in the 
company of more enei^etic or argumen- 
tative talkers, than he really merited^ 

This, perhaps, might be one reason 

why be showed no regret of that highly. 

intelledfoal society which is rarely to he 

^oyed beyond tbe lifQits of great cities. 

Gready, however, as learning and ta- 
lent exalt their possessor in our estim- 
ation, it is the kindly heart which awakens 
afiectioi^ j add Mr, Willoughby's charity 
to the poor, and forbearance to the faults 
and impettmenoes of their miperiors, 
made him justlydeartd his neighbours, 
his servants, and his son. 

However shy Mr. Willoughby was of 
society, fr<Kn the hour of his settlenient at 
Roche Mane, he saw that an intimacy 
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mth its proprietor was unavoidable* The 
Chateau and L'etoile, were the only re- 
spectably-inhabited houses within familiw 
reach of each other j so that common be- 
nevolence on one side» and ordinary 
thankfulness on the other, producing 
offers of service from the native resident, 
and grateful returns from the new-comer, 
made, daily messages or visits almost a 
necessity. Mr. Willoughby was a heaven- ^ 
send to the small stock of La Marot's en- 
joyments; for to him, a new auditor Was 
every thing ; happy vanity converting the 
listener instantly into an admirer. But to 
the quiet Englishman, La Marot became 
soon only a trial of patience ; and he sub- 
mitted to the frequent infliction of his 
company, solely out of gratitude, that cu- 
riosity was not usually the concomitant 
of restless self-conceit. 

The Baron's dove-tailed compositions 
for the violin, his attempts at oil-painting, 
his flippant poetics, and bombastic reci- 
tations, were severally paraded before 
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his new acquaintance, during their even* 
ing meetings ; while of morning's, more 
serious subjects took the lead ; and Mr* 
Willoughby was hurried through endless 
labyrinths of metaphysics and divinity, 
law, politics and husbandry, till his every 
faculty was out of breath. He soon, how- 
ever, found out an easy expedient for 
saving them this useless fatigue : he suf- 
fered his companion to talk, without 
deeming it necessary to take greater no- 
tice of his voluble discourse, than an oc- 
casional " Indeed,'* <* Yes, I believe 
you ; *• and if the delight was therefore 
all on the side of the latter, who lived 
upon the supposed effects he prpduced, 
the other calmly amused that better half 
of his attention which he thought it no 
sin to withhold from nonsense, by admi- 
ring the beautiful country over which 
they were walking. 

In this manner five years passed away ; 
during which, the frequent absences of 
thp Baron, and the constant residence of 
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Mr. Willoughby, unavoidably rendered 
the latter^ in some degree, a sort of guar- 
dian to the unprotected &mily at the 
Chateau. 

La Marot had always some new me- 
teor to follow far from his home, either 
in the shape of a suit at court, or one at 
law ; or some plan of impossible improve- 
ment with which to torment men in office ; 
or old imaginary services to rake up and 
i^im reward for; or the hope of getting a 
grant to re-open certain mines that bad 
once belonged to his grandfather, and so 
completely ruin himself:! — or something, 
in short, which ever carried him off, on 
the broad plumes of lavish expenditure 
and preposterous expectation, to return, 
stripped of every feather, and robl>ed of 
every mark. 

While he was away, Mr. Willoughby 
considerately watched over the concerns 
of the Baroness and her childr^i ; not 
unfrequently affording 'Chem that pecu- 
niary assistance, which the thoughtless 
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parent and husband seemed to forget was 
i»ec^8sary; and when the latter came 
back, he now and then conquered his na- 
tural aversion to interference with others, 
so far as to remonstrate with him upon 
the vanity of such pursuits, and to direct 
his views towards safer ones. 

To such remonstrances, La Marot gave 
smiling attention while they lasted, an- 
swered with seeming candour, launching 
at once into such an ocean of talk, that 
Mr, Willougbby drew back in affright j 
while blowing opposite arguments from 
every point of *he moral compass, the ad- 
venturous Baron quietly saw himself left 
to navigate his awn vessel his own way, 
through thisBtoxm of his own raising. 

Thus no actual disagreement -ever oc- 
curred between the elders of the families 
at Rothe Blanc and L^etoile: meanwhile, 
sympathy and similarity united two of 
the younger in truer friendship. Aigline 
de Venz^les and Clarence Willoughby 
were become like brother and sister. 
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shuddering over the slender tree that 
bridged a torrent, so, at a later period, 
his ardent sensibility to all that stimulates 
men to become candidates for distinction, ^ 
was able to fire her tender heart with en- 
thusiasm for subjects otherwise foreign to 
a woman^s thoughts. 

There was, indeed, a most extraordi- 
nary mixture of fervor and softness in 
Agiline's character and conversation, 
which seemed as though nature bad crea- 
ted her expressly to fill the void places in 
Clarence Willoughby's heart: — he had 
neither brother nor sister; and he loved 
Aigline, therefore, as if she were both 
those tender relations; — loved her with 
an energy which colored his expressive 
complexion with its liveliest vermiilions, 
whenever they conversed together. She, 
in return, saw every thing through Cla- 
rence's eyes j felt every thing as he felt 
it ; enjoyed no pleasure without him ; 
hoarded up for him every little event or 
saying that had amused her when he was 
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not by^ and imagined for him, through 
the long life before them, such a series of 
adventures, illustrious deeds, and asto- 
nishing honors, aa never yet fell to the 
share of one mortaL 

Clarence was the first person that 
taught Aigline the preeioufi secret of 
finding happiness in reading. Seated in 
some green nook of the mountains, they 
read together the books which he took 
at will out of his father's library ; these 
were invariably of one description; 
—tales of chivalry. Insensibly the 
stronger character impelled the sofber; 
and Aigline, poring over histories where 
valour was taken for all the virtues, by 
the side of the ardent boy whose face 
burnt with the emulation they exdted, 
learnt to prize deeds of arms, to covet 
fame for those she loved, and to imagine 
that life spent in humble usefulness, was 
life wasted. 

As Mr. Willoughby had an obvious 
distaste of such subjects, and as Biuron 
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de Ro^hd JBlanc treated chivailric memo- 
rials with contempt, pdthet Aigline nor 
Clarence ventured to discuss their favo- 
rite themes in their presence ; much les&r 
in that of Madame la Bsironne. But 
when wandering through their lea&strewn 
haunti^ by themselves, these young enthu'* 
siasts would talk over the wondrous world 
of castles and camps, and the feats of the 
heroes who graced them; stimulating 
each other's admiration into a perfect 
passion ; ofi^n did Clarence's longing 
after the perils and rewards of glory, rise 
to such impatience, that the blood, beating, 
through his temples with alarming quick- 
ness, would sometimes frighten Aigline 
into tears, at others provoke her to laugh- 
ter. But Aigline partook his^enthusiasm 
too sincerely, to laugh at it in her heart ; 
and Clarence,* assured of her thorough 
sympathy, indulged in his favorite study, 
and built fairy edifices of his own future 
achievements, without dread of ridicule, 
or fear of wearying his companion. 
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The kindly boy repaid Aigline's tender 
interest in what was most interesting to 
him, by the warmest interest in her gen- 
tler pursuits ; ^he would also have cheer- 
fully sacrificed his minor tastes and most 
agitating habits at her desire, had she 
shown an inclination for him to do so. 
But Aigline's exceeding affection, made 
her ever unwilling to deprive him of a 
single pleasure, let his enjoyment of it 
cost her what pain it might* His passion 
for dangerous sports, and his habit of 
wandering away in quest of more savage 
game than was to be found near Roche 
filanc, oflen caused her pangs of sudden 
apprehension; but these were forgotten 
the instant she heard the happy tone of 
his voice; and while she listened to his 
animated narrations of adventure or pur- 
suit, and looked upon his countenance, ' 
full of all that promises protection to 
itself and others, every trace of uneasi- 
ness vanished from hers. Clarence, there- 
fore, never dreamed that, not a moment 
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before, the very eyes that now brightly 
smiled at the relation of his hair-breadth 
'scapes, bad been shedding tears over the 
mere supposition of them. 

Thus Aigline's almost faulty tender- 
ness, prevented her from making judicious 
use of her power over generous but 
thoughtless affection ; and by uniformly 
bending her wishes before his, she unwa- 
rily increased the difficulty of self-con- 
quest to him, in the years of trial which 
awaited them both. 
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CHAP. 11. 

Clarence Willoughbt's was, ind^ed^ a 
character to fear and to hope much from; 
it was full of danger and delightfulness. 

Ardent, impetuous, nice in the objects 
of his affection, and boundless in that 
affection when once bestowed, — he 
needed a guide, and in Aigline he had 
only a companion. Even now, at a boyish 
age, his character was too much for his 
father's grasp; and as such, wa» left 
nearly to its own moulding. 

All Mr. Willoughby's inclinations 
being rather mild than vehement, he 
found little trouble in resigning them to 
please others ; so that Clarence, without 
being conscious of it, was every day more 
and more in danger of being rendered 
selfish, by his Other's unceasing sacrifices 
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6t trifles, to his headlong humour of the 
moment* 

If such selfishness be engrafted on a 
vivid character, by mistaken indulgence, 
experience of the mischief their self- 
gratification does to others, gradually 
overcomes it; and the kindest anxiety 
not to pain or injure, quickly succeeds to 
former thoughtlessness. But if selfishness 
be the native of&pring of «uch a cha- 
racter, the increase ot^ the evil passion is 
frightful; and its gigantic growth, soon 
dislodges every valuable quality from the 
breast of its possessor. 

What early indulgence and late disci- 
pline might make of Clarence at thirty, 
romained to be seen; at sixteen or seven- 
teen, he was delightful enough to be 
pardoned many more faults than fell to 
hh share. 

Among bis self-taught habits, as has 
been observed, was that of penetrating 
into the heart of the mountains; roving 
there for days together with his dogs, his. 
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hunting spear, or bis bow, professedly in, 
search of game, but oftener in pursuit of 
new subjects for mirth or speculation, 
when he returned home. The danger of 
a possible encounter with banditti, wa» 
comparatively small to one, whose boyish 
age and simple attire held out no tempt- 
ation to plunder. He was too expert in 
the use of the bow, to render even the 
savage animals of those wild regions, a 
subject of apprehension to his friends j 
and when his agile figure was seen 
springing from cliff to cliff, like a young 
eagle on the wing, it was not possible for 
them to imagine him in peril, even upon 
the dizziest precipice. 

That agile figure and inviting aspect, 
were his best protectors amongst a hardy 
race like the inhabitants of the Pyrenees, 
to whom activity of body, and joyousnesss 
of spirit, were peculiarly dear. His 
bright countenance and sportive humour, 
ensured him food and shelter at the 
poorest cabin ; and the fearlessness willi. 
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•which he trod their dangerous steeps, or 
joined the secret desperado, unwittingly, 
in his gloomiest haunts, made him equally 
free from personal insult. Thus Mr. 
Willoughby had no rational dread of his 
son falling a prey to robbers, or being 
-left unhoused and unfed; and he there- 
•fore quietly gave way to the boy's va- 
grant inclination. 

Clarence was in fact the darling of the 
mountaineers, bad and good ; for at his 
age, and with his character, we do not 
readily give ourselves to the rigid task of 
weighing the merits of those we can serve. 
In summer, he frequently turned out ot 
•his way, and suspended his sylvan sports, 
to assist the honest herdsman in his search 
after a lost goat or a strayed heifer ; and 
in winter, when the families of the 
Pyrenean shepherd came down into the 
rallies, to shelter them during the season 
of frost and snow, leaving the humbler 
guardian of their flocks to endure the 
rigours of the season by himself, Clarence 

c 3 
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would often volunteer a visit to this deso^ 
late person, braving many a snow-tempest^ 
merely for the good-natured purpose of 
cheering him with news of his wife and 
children, or of gladdening him with the 
' sight of a luiman face. 

With equal kindliness, but less merito- 
riously, did he sometimes lend his aid to 
conceal the contraband wines and wool of 
Spain, when indiscreetly purchased by 
his tempted hosts, and threatened with 
seizure; even the lawless Spaniards them- 
selves, who brought these commodities 
at the risk of their lives, never hesitated 
applying to the young Englishman, when 
his presence of mind, or fertility of expe- 
dient, might save either themselves or 
their cargo. Clarence, thus appealed to, 
lectured them tolerably well upon their 
mode of life ; but helped them, notwith- 
standing. Perhaps he would have deemed 
it a baseness, not to have sold his life in 
defence of one of these bold, bad men, after 
having once engaged to stand his friend. 
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When he returned home from such 
excursions, their various incidents, never 
failed to become either agitating, 
or entertaining, as he related them. 
What he saw, and what he felt, he nar- 
rated with a truth and vivacity, which 
borrowed additional charms from the 
carelessness with which he spoke. 

The primitive habits of the shepherds, 
and the desperate ones of the ArragoHese 
smuggler; the crests of the mountainous 
chain he scaled ; the sublime prospects 
he beheld from those awful heights; — 
nay, even the forms of the clouds *above 
his head, and the soaring of the solitary 
eagle, whose flight he watched amongst 
their dazzling masses, — all these things 
became, in Clarence's hands, picturesque 
and inviting. 

His power of exciting laughter and 
gaiety too, was exhaustless ; not a trait 
of what is called cA^rt7cter, ever escaped 
him. In his casual intercourse with 
foreigners and peasants, he was sure to^ 
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catch any amusing peculiarity of their 
manner or mode of thinking, and repeM^ 
them with a charm of look and action, 
far beyond mimicry, because it kept all 
the spirit of the original, without retain-^ 
ing its coarser flavor. 

The speaking countenance of the boy 
heightened the effect of his conversation; 
for his clear, though rather ardent com- 
plexion, coloured so expressively while 
he conversed, that a succession of varying 
tints were seen chasing each other across 
his cheek, as swifily as shade and sun- 
shine do over the grass of the field ; ren- 
dering that cheek nearly as expressive 
as his eyes. 

The soul of Clarence, indeed, gave 
such peculiar life to his looks, words, and 
actions, that it seemed breathed into him 
to stir into wholesome and delightfol 
exercise, the slower natures by which it 
might be surrounded ; and then to join 
in the same rapid stream, with those of a 
brighter and swifter course. 
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Enthusiastic as Clarence was in the 
admiration of inanimate nature, and pas- 
sionately as he loved such sylvan amuse- 
ments as are ennobled by personal danger, 
he appeared best adapted for society. 
Even when a child, what he had to learn 
he preferred learning by conversation 
rather than from books ; observation of 
the human countenance at that early age, 
and of human character when he grew 
older, was to him an inexhaustible source 
of entertainment. Clarence's feelings^ 
too, were all social ; for though he cer- 
tainly preferred roaming alone through 
ihe whispering aisles of the woods, to the 
busy nothingness of Baron Roche Blanc^s 
conversation as to the continued limit- 
ation of his father's regulated walks^ he 
never caught a glorious burst of country, 
without wishing for his father; nor ever 
returned from any of his wild excursions^ 
without having picked up some traveller, 
from whom his own charm of humour 
had elicited something of correspondent 
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agieeableness. What tbeir rank might 
be, he cared not; rest and hospitality 
being never denied by Mr. Willoughby 
to any of his son's cliance acquaintance* 

Such lawless habits of inind and body 
in so young a person, perhaps contributed 
to render both vigorous} but tli^y also 
made restraint of every kind disgustful 
to him. Thus he was not easily got to 
give up exercise for study. . The fertility 
of his own fancy, and the amusement be 
derived from observing the peculiarities 
pf those about him, made him incredulous 
of the greater pleasure which be was told 
resulted from science. He enjoyed the 
mere movement of his own faculties too 
much, not to turn vt^ith something of 
impatience from the passive state to 
which he said they were reducedt when* 
ever he sat dawn to a scientific work* 
The perusal, of some brave knight's 
adventures, or tb^ events of some favorite 
period of history, were not liable to this 
objection ; so that to such readii:^ alane^i 
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did he voluntarily devote his hours. 
Escaped from drier study, in this^ his 
heart, his soul, his whole being, became 
absorbed; and the noblest energies, as 
well as the liveliest passions of his nature, 
were then called into action. 

Thus accustoming himself to find plea- 
sure solely when he was strongly moved> 
Clarence was unconsciously feeding the 
fires of a disposition, already too ardent 
for its own peace ; and acquiring a dis* 
ttiste for such purely intellectual pursuits, 
as fi[>rm our most valuable resource, when 
^ge or disappointments have wearied us 
iifith life and its pa^sions^ 
'The brightness of his son's native 
powers, and the buoyant animation of the 
spirits which accompanied them, blinde<l 
Mr. Wittoughby to the hazard of leaving 
him almost entirely master of his own 
occupations; he thought Clarence capable • 
of being every thing, whenever he chose 
to be any thing ; forgetting, that habits 
of* application aod sel^enial are worth 
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ftii the talent in the world without them ; 
and are not to be acquired at will* 

Satisfied with inatiilinjg tbfe broad 
principles of piet}% truth and justice, he 
unwisely trusted to big son's voluntary 
act hereafter, for attention to the pec)x* 
liar line of study which bis destiny might 
then demand ; lind for the moderating of 
those rash and excessive sensibilities^ 
which now courted danger and acH^ht 
indulgence, without fear or reservstfipn* 

What Mr. Wflloughby destined his son 
for, or whether he destined him for any 
thir^l^ypnd the lifeof passive exite which 
be 4ii«i9&tf was calmly supporting, no one 
knew,-**- perhaps no one cared to enquire, 
-^except tbe son in questaon ; and he was 

Somettm^fiy Mweii^r, Cfatrenee ven- 
tured to $oi(M ^^ father's , tiitefi^k«is 
respi^ting b|fPt by repeating the public 
news be ^h^ed in iiis occasioiial 
rides to l^e towm M Loues and 
Tarbes, expr^ssuig a hope that he was 
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m>t aI^^'ays to retMia m uaeleis retire- 
ment. 

In Beam, at this period, the great names 
of the day, were naturally those of their 
sovereign, Anthcffiy, Duke de Venddme, 
ancf of his young^t brothers, tlie Count 
d'Enghien, and the Prince de Cond^. 

At the mosnrat i>f which weapeak^ the 
year 1557i a truce of five years bad al» 
rttdy cofnoKenced bistween the hostile 
monarcfas of Fraate and Spain ; leaving 
tite chi^s who espoused their quarrel, to 
wear, amid bright eyes aind blusbifig 
cheeks, the kurris lh«y had gathered 
mdongst the dying and the dead! 

- But the martial expliMts of both rival 
fKiwtrs, were too reednt, not to form fre« 
(|Qent subjaote <tf* dibeourse, loi^ after 
ttey liftd oocuit^ amongst the ioha* 
fafttftita of the Pywetmm tonfna; and 
QaDeoc^, Ibcnime, hearil wcneasively, 
alt tte 4etfnl8 of this c^e^ted; w^yr^ 

^ M- Lowes, Im poi^eased a H yip^ chro. 
^nicle pf past «id passing f^ient^ in the 
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person of an old pensioner, calied Gdde- 
troi, who had served in the army of 
Venddme, when young } and who retained 
so livdy an admiration of what is really 
admirabk in the heroic character, that 
althougli he gave his military details with 
rude simplicity, he neVer omitted any 
trait of* that generosity, which ennobles 
valour* 

To this old soldier, Clarence often 
inepaired, attracted by the subjects of his 
oonversatMU, and pleased so to lighten 
the dafrk hours of declining age, 

Godefroi^s forefathers had for several 
generations served humblvi either in the 
household, or in the troops 6f the Bour- 
bons y it was natural, therefore, that he 
siloutd ' be familiar with all the public, 
and most of the private anecdotes, x^'that 
illustrious race. He spoke of them with 
the attachment of a devoted • follower, 
but without prejudice; contrasting in 
awful picture, the disastrous vengeance 
of the famous Conn€t^bk,in the last age. 
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with the impregnable fidelity of his con- 
temporary cousins, Vendome and Su Pol. 
Then reverting to their common ancestor, 
the good and magnificent Duke de Bour^ 
bon, the friend of Du Guesclin, Godefroi 
fascinated his eager hearer'^ attention, by 
that view of obsdete and venerable man- 
ners, which he was enabled to afibrd. 

The old soldier's great uncle had been 
one of the inferior priests in the chapel 
of this eii^celleot Prince ; and he had left 
a precious morsel of private memoir, iit 
the shape of a little volume^ written by 
bimselfy in bad antiquated Latin, but 
understood through dint of intense study 
by our youthful hero* 

In this MS., Clarence not only read 
that Qitak^e of Duke Louis's great 
deeds in arms, wliich history records and 
honors; but a description of the life he^ 
led at Moulines, . afler he had retired 
thither from. Paris ; when the court of the 
unhappy. Charles VL was become a prey- 
to such poverty and disordei;, ihat tlie 
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Duke's revenues were found inadequate 
(o the demands made upon them, , by his 
own pity, and his royal kinsman's 
retainers. 

With what delirium of delight and 
emulation, di4 our enthusiast pore over 
pages quaintly illuminated by the labo- 
rious monk, with gaudy coats of arms, 
iantastic devices, and uncouth portraits 
of the various worthies his text described ! 
A view of the grand Banquetting Hall, 
with Bourbon seated there, surrounded 
by his brave compeers, and listening with 
tliem, to a Proven9ai tale, read aloud 
while they ate, — was so agreeable to 
Clarence's thirst for every memorial of 
the chivalric ages, and became so blended 
with his notions of heroes, that long after 
his educated taste rejected similar daubs, 
it could contemplate this, with the trans- 
port of early a^ociation. 

How ardently, while gazing on it, did 
he sigh for those days to return, when 
fach gri»it prince lived surrounded by 
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\earlike adventurers, attracted from difier- 
ent countries; whose previous renown, 
added to their lord's glory ; and who, 
bearing the honorable title of Cheoaliers 
< de P Hotel, shared his dangers in war, and 
his delights in peace ! 

Venerable, indeed, was the period, 
during which the chateaux of the great 
seigniors of France were made schools 
for honor, courtesy, and accomplished 
exercises ; when the different owners of 
these chateaux sought distinction from 
the number of their noble retainers, and 
the splendour with which they supported 
,theTn! For though, in truth, all their 
ideas of greatness centered in military 
prowess, leaving little leisure or inclin- 
ation for the cultivation of lettei-s, they 
ennobled the profession of arms, by 
making its members the servants of the 
helpless and oppressed; and by iigidly 
exacting from every warrior of gentle 
blood, the lofty virtues of disintereisted* 
nesS| purity, and immaculate* honor; 
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These exalted virtues, supposed inse- 
^parable from personal bravery, and 
.depicted happily enough in Godefroi's 
'MS., formed a dazzling mirror, in which 
.a cooler mind than that of Clarence's 
might have longed solely to dress itself. 
Such virtues are, indeed, those with which 
generous youth has most sympathy. At 
a very early age, we are capable of 
admiring the marked qualities of intre- 
pidity, devotedness, and contempt of 
personal indulgence; but to be struck 
with the magnanimity of conquering our 
passions, and denying ourselves even 
blameless enjoyments for a good purpose, 
we must have felt such passions, and 
refused such pleasures, ourselves. 

Clarence's young spirit could therefore 
follow without difficulty, the simple yet 
sublime track of these antique worthies ; 
while in the mazes of the more compli- 
cated virtues, and closer-sifted characters 
of their variously-tempted descendants, 
he was lost. 
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' Less skilled in romantic legends than 
•his boyish auditor, and naturally inclined 
to speak of scenes in which he had been 
himself an actor, Godefroi would sud-^ 
denly turn from these annals of past 
centuries, tp the period of his own ser- 
vice, the early part of the sixteenth. 

He had served then under a Bourbon, 
that famous Count de St. Pol, known as 
^the dear friend of Francis I. and the 
companion of Bayard. Godefroi was 
proud to avow himself one of that fbr- 
^rtiidable band known by the name of 
Les siw milks diables, and distinguished 
In French military history by their being 
the first body of infantry headed by a 
Prince of the Blood. These brave men 
achieved the work which St. Pol destined 
for them — that of removing the odium 
then thrown upon infantry, and render- 
ing it equally honorable for a great 
seignior to lead either species of troops 
to combat. 

In mentioning this circumstance, the 
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serisibre old man failed not to dwell upon 
the true magnanimity it evinced in St. 
Pol, then young, and jealous of honor. 
To brave scorn, was the only species of 
courage of which a French chevalier was 
deemed incapable: this young com» 
mander risked it, created a band of 
heroes, and vanquished a prejudice. 

By Clarence, to whom the darts of 
undeserved ridicule were unknown, this 
merit was faintly perceived ; neither did 
he feel that fearful interest his zealous 
instructor expected, in the love and law- 
suit, which drove the great Connetable de 
Bourbon into exile and rebellion. A 
stainless heart could not understand, 
how the woman who adored a hero at 
one time, could pursue him with relent- 
less fury at another ; still less could he 
imderstand the phrenzy of a noble mind 
like Bourbon's, on the spoliation of mere 
wealth. 

The inexperienced Clarence dreamt 
not that in this mercenary world, power 
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and consideration vanish with the te* 
sources of princes ! The whole history, 
of that too-celebrated warrior, like a day 
of storm, was awful, and sometimes 
splendid, yet dismal to dwell on, since it 
set in blood, and went out in darkness : 
it was not wonderful, then, that Clarence 
should prefer to it the praises of contem- 
porary merit. Antliony, Duke de Ven- 
dome, now King of Navarre ; Francois 
de Bourbon, the conqueror at CerisoUes, 
whom a cruel accident ravished from Hie 
and glory ; the Count d'Enghien, and 
the Prince de Cond6; these brothers 
were the personages he took plea&ure in 
hearing described. 

But the last, and to him most interest- 
ing, was one nearer his own age.j^ 
Adhemar de Bourbon, Viscomte jie 
Limoges. 

This young man wgs the illegitimate 
son of the hero of CerisoUes, by a lady 
too closely allied to.the Duke de Guise, 
not to. add another ai^ument to th^ masy . 
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v^dch kept up the animosity of tiie two 
rival houses — Bourbon and Lorraine* 

The honorable suit of Fran9ois de 
Bourbon, then under age>. had been 
haughtily repelled by the lady's kindred : 
love, possibly resentment, urged him to 
continue their intercourse ; they met in 
private. The consequence of these lm« 
prudent meetings, under such circum- 
stances, in that age of disorder, when 
every irregularity was permitted to a 
Prince of the Blood, may be imagined ; 
and while the^qpentant lover was seeking 
death on the Italian frontier, then 
menaced by the Emperor, the unfor- 
tunate Mademoiselle de J&*iquemart paid- 
the forfeit of life for her criminal weak- 
ness. 

The child to which she gave untimely 
birth, was immediately conveyed away 
by a confidential servant, and. afterwards 
consigned to the arms of its father. No> 
efforts of the Guises, who shuddered at 
lettving iRich a m^cnorial of family dt^ 
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grace in the possession of their enemy, 
could force him to part with it. Equally 
awed by Fran9ois de Bourbon's relation- 
ship to the throne, and by the fear of 
giving publicity to a circumstance now 
only suspected, the proud House of 
Lorraine smothered their indignation; 
ever afterwards affecting to treat the boy 
in question, as the base-born ofispring of 
a Prince and a peasant. 

Nine years afterwards, ere he had 
attained the age of thirty, Frangois de 
Bourbon perished by a mysterious acci- 
dent, at La Roche-Guyon ; leaving his 
oiphan son to the protection of his 
brothers. The anxious parent had pre^ 
viously secured to his boy the title and 
estate of Limoges, and this bequest not 
only gave Adhemar a decided place in 
society, but enabled him to support a 
train better suited to the quality at\ his; 
par^aits, than to the peculiarity of his 
own biirth. His first years were.sjpent at 
VcaidAmef widi hk uncle Anthony, em 
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the marriage of the latter with the heiress 
of Navarre, and the subsequent death of 
ber parents, carried him thence to his 
new kingdom : after that, Adhemar 
became the especial care of his youngest 
uncle, Conde. At the chateaux of both 
Princes, Adhemar had been treated by 
their numerous party with that sub- 
missive respect paid to scions from a 
royal stock. In France, at this era, 
when thus educated and presented, they 
were understood to be in the path of 
such legitimacy, as, in those arbitrary 
daysi could be granted by letters patent 
from the. King, — such legitimacy as had, 
indeed, been frequently obtained by the 
spurious branches of the House of Bour- 
bon, under the reign of the Valois' j and 
which, when granted, opened every family 
succession, even that of the crown itself^ 
to their ambition. 

The Viscomte de Limoges was now 
one-and-twenty : at sixteen he had made 
his first campaign under his uncles 
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d*Enghien and Cohd€, then yoting men 
6f only four or five-^ndwtwenty, ds greedy 
of glory for themselves as for their 
nephew. At the siege of Metz, it 
was Adhemar's audacious ardor which 
prompted and compassed the thefb of 
the keys of the city, when the Duke de 
Guise, who comnianded there, had for* 
bidden a continuance of those frequent 
sorties which were made, at fearful risk, 
by a few boiling spirits. 

Escaping with his uncle Cond^, in spite 
of every precaution and threat, the 
dreadless Adhemar, disguised like him 
in the habit of a common volunteer, 
would mix with other desperate adven-; 
turers, fall upon the enemy^s outposts or 
convoys, and snatch admiration in deti-' 
ance of reproof. At the termination of 
a siege so glorious for the arms of ^France, 
and so humiliating to those of the Empire 
and Spain, the youh'g Adhemar received 
the honor of knighthood from the bandit 
<rf^ Guise himself. Although the Houses^ 
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of Lorraine aod ]^jWiHk>q vfere pf)^lmnti 
rivals, aod religious enemies^ -^s^ltboi)^ 
the stripling hera waa a livitpi^ ng^^pen^ 
of the severest humiliation their f^milj^ 
had ever incurred, the> Dukiei d^. 6ui9<> 
is{|ts . too noblerminded not to recjo^gfij^e^ 
^ eitraordioary valour of a boy, m 
sQetiQs which might hiiKe ^uftiled thii^ 
sltoutest heast of man; snA b^ su^ b^ 
placed the first honoraiy atan^ upop hia 
breast. 

In m^ny acitions succeeding thisi^ the 
new qh^alier kept up th^ premise c^* hfs> 
fimi esaay : but on. the prodamatioa o^ 
a five years' truce, a4 tbe close of the 
year 15^6, he retired with his uneJf^ 
Cond^ to his chateau near Meaux» whete^ 
he retimed an early habit of stiji^}^^ 
proving himself as passioi^te for le^rn?^ 
ipgy as he .had shown himself for faoi^ 

Great were the expectations rws»4 by 
ai£di conduct, in the friends, o|^. hm: 
House ; and the^ who remembered. ht$i 
accom{iIisi)ed. faitheir's youth, lofvodttov 



{}pe^t e4iei> raiown,; witk^ a^ UappiOT-. 

Tbis^youf^v man's miUtaiiy fkxnt hdevitigf 
oosmkGnced at the a^B- which Clarebcen 
had ne^^pftssed^ rendered him an objeetf 
<tf gMerotis envy to^ one* equally sinitt 
with the love of arms. When 'he repeated: 
at Roche Blanc what he beard of older 
warriors^ be could sj^alr with- subdnedr 
vivacity j bat^ whenever; the subject ol^ 
the Viscomte de Limoges presented its^i- 
his impetuous feelings tHirrled biiii away^ 
and one-day, having heard it rumoured" 
at Tarbes that war was^ talked* of again^' 
he could no longer restrain- the deeire v 
that news awakened^, but at once astiN > 
nisbed his fa€her by a passionate reqi»eftt > 
fer perm^ioi^ in such a case^ to become > 
a soldien 

Mr. WiIlou^al>y. was for a i^oment ; 
or two^ unaMe to speaic from nlere 
surprise : recoveringifaimaelfi wt^ a-smile^ : 
he i*emi»ded'hta>son^ tfaat^tbe same timd 
of life'; ddes^nofr^alwi^ 'bring with it iimt 
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sftine knowledge ; that he had li^edl - 
entirely remote from military instruction;! 
while the Chevalier Adhemar had been 
cradled, as it were, on a shield, nnrsed 
by heroes, and taught the elements oit 
their fearful profession along with his 
native tongue. 

Upon this remark, the secret of Cla^ 
rence's favourite stadia biased fiirth. 
With the vivacity, nay, almost beautiful 
presumption of youth conscious of latent 
powers, he declared himself ready, at any 
time, to endounter the odds of entering 
the lists with older competitors in the 
same race, without their previous edu^ 
cation : assured that determination is 
omnipotence; and that with a heart 
fearing nothing, — a heart burning onfy 
for glory, and a. capacity to learn what- 
e ^r he loved-io learn, he might coi^- 
dently aspire, to what others so inspired; 
had reached before him. 

Clarence was too; young for the 
weighing of interest s^inst interest) 
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probability against certaiaty: he never 
enquired what patron was to draw him 
firom the crowd of volunteers, as daunt* 
ieos and ambitious as himself : as yet, he 
'saw only tte glory of " scorning delights, 
and living laborious days;'^ he thirsted 
only for the strong excitement of dangers 
and: difficulties ; and he felt only, that the 
consciousness of being something more 
than all aronnd him were, or seemed to 
dre^n of^ was necessary to his exist- 
ence. - 
Siarded by this confession of his son's 
' unsuspected familiarity with the subject 
in question, and embarrassed how to 
answer his impetuous questionings as to 
.what his view in life ought to be, the 
timid Mr. Willoughby knew not how to 
do so clearly, without laying open griefs 
and injuries, and awakening hopes, which 
he himself deemed it wisest to forget. 
He, therefore, took a middle course; 
reminding his son, that his services 
belonged to. England, since his father 
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.Wis d native of that country ; and thc|t 
at .would be the height of folly, if no 
:wor0e, to wed himself to the interests 
•of «a country in which he had no place, 
^nd where he had not one powerful 
ffriend. By entering the service of 
.tFrance, be would oonfound himself with 
^^Foen^aes and Catholics; and at a 
4ifnei too; when certain events might 
(Qcduf in England to render 4heir return 
jtp it safe and expedient, openii^ the 
lawful gate to honourable ambition. 

Mr. Willqughby oonfessed, tidiat he 
^^isr-dj^hed all those professions wihioh 
(Carried youth out of that sequestered 
(path^ which be had found, too 'Jat«, was 
the only ^peaceful dna He ai^ed him, 
if the unositc^tatious competence they 
lived in, was too iiarrow for his wdriies? 
JA^ if he <qould not remain conteouted^ at 
least, till the s^u9|:io& of l^e Queen of 
Eog^Mad was as^ert^ned, which must 
either sign the setote^e of their perpetual 
<exile, or gw^ ^xomse «f speedy necall ? 
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>By this <Htuatk)ii, Mn WiUoiaghby i^id 
he meant that appearslnoe and indispMi- 
ti<^n of M^ry, which the Catholics flat- 
tefed themselves were to end in givmg 
ati'heir to the throne, and the Protestants 
secretly hoped would prove the tokens of 
^ome mortal disease. 

From the Princess Elizabeth (did she 
succeed Mary), both as a favourer of 
the new doctrines, and as the daughter 
of bel* in whose disgrace Mr^ Willoughby's 
fortunes bad been implicated,' the latter 
reasonably expected protection ; and thus 
'mudi he represented to bis son. But 
^faen Clarence, upon this eincours^e* 
ment, would have pressed ibr a tnpre 
'detailed account of their ^mily history 
-tihan he bad gathered during childhood, 
^bis father's countenance assumed that air 
of dejection, and his manner that em- 
barrassment, ^bich eviiiently showed the 
subject was distressing to Itim. Similar 
appeaurances had often shielded him from 
Clarence'^ natural e^etlficBs, when the 
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litter would otherwise have pursued 
bit enquiries until perfectly informed. 
Silenced now, as formerly, by his own 
respectful tonsideration, the disappointed 
boy was obliged to remain content with 
believing, that he was not entitled to 
expect more from his probable destiny, 
than what the son of a common indi* 
yidual^ self-banished by a tender con- 
science, might be supposed to regain, if 
ever a change of political relations should 
enable them to retake their place among 
the gentry of the land. 

It was not possiUe for Clarence to 
decide otherwise) since there was no 
mystery in any of his father's habits^ to 
warrant romantic fancies about his exile 
.and loneliness. He had no correspond- 
ents, except ordinary ones, on the con- 
tinent ; and a cousin in Eugland, from 
whom he now and then heard by some 
lucky chance. Clarence never heard of 
any other ne^r relative, either on his 
father's or mother'^ side j and he was, 
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therefore, less disposed to wonder at his 
only parent's resignation to a destiny, 
which had fixed him far from his native 
land, in the midst of strangers. 

Silenced, not convinced, by his father's 
mild disapproval of his fondest desire, 
Clarence sought the relief of pouring out 
his disappointment to Aigljne. The only 
consolation her artlfess heart could devise, 
was grieving with him ; and as her con- 
cern at the check given to his wishes, 
proved that she believed him capable of 
justifying their passionateness by answer- 
able actions, perhaps such sort of consol- 
ation was the very best that could have 
been ofiered. 

Clarence talked himself almost into 
teara. of venation ; rushed away to hide 
them } returned to laugh at his fbolisa 
phrenzy J and, finally, resumed his wonted 
cheerfulness, after making the inward 
resolution, of one day, however iate^. 
realizing Aigline's partial opinion. < 
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CHAP. III. 

fitmi with hif f9tW, Chufmca tried to 
J^m4^ ^^ fii«rtiiit^tloa it cmmd bim» 
>y j««i»lg » pa?^ pf ywng fi*ii from 
i^ffen^t viUtg^ who ihfd its90citiitd 
il^em»^hm for tlie puil>OM of a week's 
Jivmtiive J^mmg ih& mouotiuiis round 

' A tr«op of feivtwkaUy feroeiK^tiifr 
wolves had for some time mftMd tlvMe 
mfiiilUimi ) OKMitiftiiifng fchtir i^avjagf^ long 
.(^|i^ ^e pmod dufipg wbiob tbey jstre 
vfiilfiSieii ^iMT* Kida, hnk$^ donsfitic 
iMMMs^ €«ttlo»*<-^nay« it was rititto«rad» 
eviNU chjidrwi»««-had fiilleo yio^vm to 
tb#ir #91^ Nog^r. H^grdsoMMf $h>6iv 
herds, iW9^er% «^ w6ro orally paoH^ 
sti^kj so that it |>ecame an act of 
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faamanity to effect the cxtiifiotion of ibis 
ibrmidaMe ^eneny. 

Fletmitted by bis iktber to join in such 
an sittBtnpU afnd receiving Aigline's 
fervent ben^ictidn on feis kndable 
purpqee^ Clarence set out in die direc* 
tion of Spain. 

The sieented ailr oi spring, freshing 
and sweetening as the party ascended 
towards the region of innumerable wild 
flowers, blew ih their ietoes^ and exhiiir- 
ated their qiirita. NeW accounts of later 
iiivages tnAde by the fierce creatitreff they 
ao0g^ stimulated Clarence's courage* 
while they ititdreased his natural delight 
in giving protettion ) and by . the time 
th^ had r^ad^d the peiiiit wherd they 
ek^<ited io obtain certain infbrmaiion 
of th« w4)vea' habnfesi he had ibrgotten 
oodrts»: oam^ ^d armm. 

In coQieqiieliie of what was told thein 
by the liMbltaiito of laiehoiit the reso« 
lute band separated, going different wajrs 
in pursttft of difikfmit vklimat One was 
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to have been seen that morniog 
taking a southerly directioiu Well afmed; 
and fearless as wtive, Chureoce broke 
away from the person who tQld him^thist 
and took the shortest road to the plaee 
the peasant described aa teadkig to the 
creature's den, 

^ Leaping from point to point of the 
steep rocks, among which he wa6> soon 
involved ; descending some by the aid of 
the long branches of climbing plants, 
and ascending others by placing bislight 
foot where it seemed as though the addi* 
tional weight of a feather must loosen 
the frail support, and hurl him headlong 
down ; springing pver hideous chasms, 
and forcing his way through the actual 
wall formed by thorns of fwmidable 
growth and thickness, he came breathless 
out upon an open shelf of rock, just 
above a ravine, along which ^ two mcmn- 
tain streams were pouring their united 
waters. • 

At this instant he^ caught sija^t cf a 
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voi^ runmng straiglit towards a dhej^ 
iierd's hut^ at a distance :' to Clarence's 
agitated eye^ an object in front of this 
huty appeared to be a slewing child. It 
was the acl»<m of a ihomeht after th«t 
to lei^ down into the ravine, to reach 
his object sooner. For a single instant, 
he believed that he should never rise 
again: tiie height from which he had 
cast htimself,* and the unusual body of 
water in this narrow channel, swobf, as 
it was, by mdted sbows, made it doubts 
.-fill whether he should be able to recover 
from the stunning ^velocity with which 
he sunk. 

But he did rise to the surface; and 
catching at the pendant branch of a 
cedar, which started out from the steep 
bank, and threw its ^ant boughs nearly 
over the stream, he swung himself to 
3hore. At that instant the flash and 
repprt of &re-arms startled him, and he 
saw the wolf drop. 
i Half Yejoiwd, half : disappointed, : he 
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jdirected a ^ance towards a more ele- 
vated points vheiice the diot had been 
fined: be saw there a jouttg maat f^^ 
recoYeriDg ffom the kneelhig posHton in 
which he had takea aim. Another 
Mcofi4 brought this person to his 
side* 

The stranger was aiccompaiiied hjr five 
or six others^ all dressed iil the gracefui 
hunting suits of that day ;. and youngs 
like hioaself. But in the air and imnmer 
of the 'fir^t» was that whidi rendered 
<|istiniQtion of dress unnecessary. Friends 
would ha^'e called it a noble air; 
enemies might have given it a.difierent 
appellation. 

. Whatever this air was» it was suffix 
ciaitly Striking to fil the attention of a 
novice like Clarence^ whose eye and 
im^ination were ever on the wing ibr 
pew and agreeable impresssOns. . He 
4PQdi ipotneatarily admiring the peri* 
feet figure and speaking phrfsiognteiy of 
ihe stratiger : the one was tall iind 
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camnmm^ng i the ^tbert cburk and pene^ 

But the jperaon he admired^ took no 
furtlier notice of him than by a glance^ 
as he went oniyard ; saying apmetfaiii^ 
at the same tifne* to one of the gentle* 
men in his train. 

The iatter immedialtly came Up to 
Clarence^ courteously enquiring whethejr 
he had hurt himself m his bold attempt 
to oross the stream. 

'< Hot in the least. Sir/' was the 
prompt and cheerful answer ; << a Wetting 
is nofchmg* Hiank you for asking.'^ ^ 
Th&a going up to the first of the pirtj^ 
(who was now contemplating the falleB 
w#l^) he added» with the frank eon& 
deiice of youth, ** You have rdibfdd me 
of my prey* Sir; however, I am heartily 
glad the pernicioua animal. is killed**' 

A cold raaerve instantly took possession 
of the. stia^per's features: he moved 
several steps away ; but quickly recoveN 
ing faia.usual expression. oCcou^Meoancft 
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he said carelessly, ** Ydung man, you 
are welcome to the creature's remains.*' 
He spoke with a smile, which j though it 
illuminated his dark complexion, and far 
barker eyes, into exceeding beauty, had 
an expression of condescendingness in it, 
which the quick-feeling Clarence could 
not brook : the blood rushed to his face ; 
while (^rawing back, less precipitately 
and more imperiously than was usual 
with him, he said, ** I never wear honors 
tKat I do not win," and disa|>peared. ' 

As Clarence leaped down from steep 
'to steep, startling the izard and the 
eagle, he thought he heard tlie voices of 
the party he had left, calling r^eatedly 
^fter him j and once or twice he paused: 
but it might be only fancy, or the con- 
iJnuous roaring of the waters and woods 
in iJtve wind; or the confusion of all 
these sounds by the mountain echoes. 
If it were so, it were better for him 
iiot to tempt mortification, by returning 
to ask what he was called fbn For the 
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first time in! his life, .Clarence refusc^d 
himself the indulgence of that kindly 
feeling, which ever prompted him to 
offer assistance where it might be re- 
qtrired. If these hunters were new to 
the Pyrenees, they might really be in 
want of a guide ; yet their guide he was 
determined not to become. 

'Piqued by the few words the most 
distinguished of the hunters had uttered* 
because they implied contunlely of his 
supposed spirit, (Clarence guessed not 
that they sprung from a mistake of bis 
rank,) and vexed at himself for the 
consciousness of a wish to make ac- 
quaiiitajice with the stranger, our young 
hero ran himself out of breath, with 
mere anxiety to get as far away as posp 
sible. He stopped hot till he found 
himself at that part of the elevated 
valley of Gavarnie, where the ascending 
path conducts the traveller to yet steeper 
levels } whence he beholds the solitary 
fortification, the embowered village^ and 
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4he foamifig cataract, sunk successively 
t>dow his feet. 

At the point where Clarence paused, 
•he looked down upon that sylvan bridge 
•'which crosses the Gave far below the 
pretty hamlel of Sia ; its long ivies 
resting on the now tranquillized waters 
of the river, undulated slowly with their 
motion, and harmonized in colour with 
the deep shadows of the trees which 
overhang its course. Further on, his eye 
scaled the embattled rock of Escalette j 
and above that again, the towering pin- 
nacles of the primordial moilntains. 

The fort itself, now but a picturesque 
ruin, then stood firm and entire : frown- 
ing from the beetling rock, which Jiere 
overhangs the defile, it seemed sternly 
to regard, or calmly to disdain, the 
roaring of those numerous torrents, 
which, bursting out on every side from 
th$ mouths of caverns, from dark ravines, 
and impenetrable woods, as if impatient 
of all that barred their coiirse to this 
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rflowery Gave, dashed their waters ovor 
revery obstacle with furious rapidity. 

The sight of the fort, of its flinty 
.rampart, and floating banner, gave a 
turn to Clarence's thoughts ; and kindling 
with many a tale of French and Spanish 
chivalry, connected with its solitary 
;tower, he stood for some time contem- 
plating it : then wandered away, uncon- 
scious whither ; thinking over all th^ 
.had passed so lately, between his fetfaer 
tind himself. 

By what imperceptible stroke som^- 
iimes, are our inclinations for a particular 
.object urged forward, and by circum- 
stances apparently foreign to that, ol^ect! 
lUnknown to himself at this moment, 
<3ftrence's impatience to enter the arena 
of the world, .and struggle there for dis- 
4inctic»i, was heightened by the trifling 
slight he had just incurred. The young 
hun^^dr, in making him the contemptuous 
surrender of his game, had treated him 
like a rustic,. to whom the jealous de]i> 
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\cacy of the gend^nah is unknown ; and 
with this stinging thought rankling witbin 
him^ Clarence felt more eager than ever 
to become something beyond the inglo* 
rious idler he deemed himself, and the 
ignoble one he seemed to be considered 
by another. 

^. A thousand wild schemes for efiecting 
this, as many for influencing his Either 
to yield him the permission he sought, 
were occupying Im heated brinn, when 
the voice of tumult and altercaftion, in 
the Beiu*nese and Spanish tongues, issu* 
ing from a lower part of the mountain, 
hurried him to the scene whence it pro* 
Iceeded. 

The: noisj& was caused by two bands of 
French and Arragonese shepherds, who 
were fiercely engaged in one of those 
pitched battles so frequent in- the Pyre-^ 
nees ; where . the right of pasturage, on 
certain equivocal tracts of the range, is 
oftei^ disputed with the obstinacy and 
method of regular warfare. 
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These men had chosen for their the* 
mre of strife an obscure glen, shaded by 
wild fruit trees, which had nearly covered 

^ with thenr aromatic blossoms the little 

rivulet that watered it : the delicious- 
verdure of this spot, kept perpetually 
green by the moisture and the shade, was 
already sprinkled with blood. Two of 
the combatants were engaged at close 
quarters with their knives j while most 
of the others waged warier war from 
their slings. 

The caverned hollows around rever- 
berated the shouts of the . men, the 
barising of their dogs, and the crashing 
of the stones, as they forced their way 
through ^ the boughs of trees. Similar- 
sccoies were not new to Clarence; but 
such were not the fields his generous' 

^ spirit thirsted for; and he ran, more 

rashly, than wisely forward, to endeavour 

at parting the twp deadliest combatants. 

• 

His vehement expostulation was unat- 
tended to: the S^niard, meanwhife, 
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disarmedj and threvrdo^wikhUvadveraary; 
and uttering an iosulttng niiraace^ ; wm 
brutally going to tra;tnple upon his body* 
when Clarence almost iMtinctivdy £|>rang 
at *hiai» and dragged him from the falles 
foe. 

Ipsult and injury were now transferred 
to himself. With a scorafhl laugh, the 
Spaniard tlnnigbt to have shaken^ off 
sueb a youth at once; but Clarence 
bung on hins like a: dog of gallant breed 
on some lordly bull. His youqg stirength 
wWft however, uo matbh for that of bis 
opponent } yet so powerful ^d a damil^* 
less spirit render him, fortbe short spaced 
of time necesi^rf to tho escape of the 
cc^qi|9red Beainese, that the Spaniwd, 
in a transpiN't of ioqwtie&ce, was just' 
i^uttodart his knife into bi«i, when 
some one rushing forward from behud, • 
seoed^ tilm^ ruffian's arm with one^ hand^ 
wbttewith the other they, held a pii9t<^«t9* 
hi» breast, 

Tk^ f ««^«e was Qon^leta a the^ Spaniard 



nkfmk bftek; aodCJiiMice^ Ncoyering. 
wkh staggering recoil from his loofteaecb 
gripe» saw that he 05t^ hi&.li£» ta the 
8trM0» b(»tb0d pMted ^rom so. proudly, 
not three, Iwt^rs^ before*. 

Hurrying out a few words of animated; 
tbai^^^ hse stood .irresolute whether to go 
01?. stdj^ : but hts preserver decided the^ 
questiofif by layiog hie handoci hia arm; 
at the sai0i9{ tiom jaddcessing Bametbiag, 
ia a. toi^e o€ B^korit^t t^ one i^ the^ 
pers^a in his party. He sppke in Pa^. 
lisianJPrench, and that so volubly^ that* 
ClMeoc^ tlQSt.therse^se of. wbs^t her s^id^':; 
but it: wna evide^ that tlie speech wa9 a» 
comfQWOid;; for . the person spolcen to, 
reii^pctfidly bowedtat its cimolusioltiy B^dr 
w#ot) up to .the <Beacoese shepherd^.^ His ' 
superior led Clarence away at OBc6rffom« 

thei pwrty. 

TlK«e was a. sf^itkle of pleasumUe^ 
eoipiry in., hia. bhick . eyeay a& he bewt. 
th^iV jon Cltkt^nce ; and an ei^pi^sfiflion-i&r 
hi«'4»rkrC«tt^QQatt^% wliicfa efl^p^aj^y: 
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buDisfaed the recollection of that superb 
cilious air bj "virhich the latter had so 
lately been offended. 
• ** We cannot ^ escape acquaintance !" 
he said, familiarly. << Do you live here« 
abouts?** 

Clarence named his place of residence 
with a second burst of grateful acknow-^ 
ledgment, and a frank-hearted confession 
of his past vexation. The hunter smiled, 
seemed struck with the ingenuousne^ 
of this confession, and pleased with its 
artlessness; but left it without remark. 
He mused an instant; then said abruptly, 
" You are npt French, nor Spanish ?** 

The bright blue eyes of Clarence, 
whieh had probably prompted this ques- 
tion, brighteped as he avowed his coun* 
try and his nanoe. 

<* Of English parents !" repeated . his 
companion ; << no maryel, then, that you 
knew the creed of honor ! — • I. never' 
wear honors that I do not 'win P — Was • 
npt that the phrase? It was no mere 
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mountaineer's — so we must be better 
acquainted. You shall- oblige me with 
your company to supper this evening.** 

There was still a tone of command in 
the stranger's voice, flattering as was the 
nianner that accompanied it. 

Clarence stopped, eyed his companion, 
— then, half-smiling, — half-colouring, 
ftom the mixture of hardihood natural to 
his character, and of bashfulness iocident ^ 
to bis yoirth, said hesitatingly, << I should 
like to know who I am talking with, -^ I 
should rather say, who I owe my life to?** 
The young hunter smiled again. — 
<« Pshaw ! what is there in a name ? With- 
out knowing your's, the moment I heard 
the sentiment 1 liked so much, and saw 
your desperate support of that poor rogue 
below, I was determined to know you. 
If I can read looks, methinks you have 
taken a fancy to mine. Well, then, sup 
with me, and let us try each other*s metal 
furthen Would you fear me exceedingly 
if I were to treat you to venison of my . 

VOL. I. B 
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own killing, in a robber's cave? *' " I fear 
I should like the adventure, though cer- 
tainly not the companion," Clarence 
answered with simple honesty; but he 
looked incredulous while he said it. He 
then expressed his anxiety to learn how 
the affray had terminated between the 
rival shepherds^ and his curiosity to kiiow 
what magic had been employed to quell 
their fury so suddenly. 

«< The magic of authority ;*' answered 
his new acquaintance. <* Don't you think 
a chief of banditti may be as good at 
compelling obedience as Valois himself? 
One word is enough for the Beamese ; 
and the boors of Spain must leave off 
fighting for want of adversaries. But 
here comes de MoUeville ; he will tell us 
what mischief has been done." 

De Molleville, the only man of ripe 
age in the party of hunters, now ap« 
proached ; and, checked in bis mode of 
address by a sign from Clarence's com* 
panioo* briefly stated thsit he had found 

H 
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the wounded mountaineer ; that he was 
tiot dangerously hurt» though much cut 
about the body; and that the different 
disputants were dispersed: the Arra- 
gonese having been intimidated by the 
arms of de MoUeville's company. 

**On, then, to Escalette!" cried the 
iirst stranger. Clarence eagerly echoed 
that wcfrd. 

« Have you the same objection to the 
stone walls of a barrack*room, as you 
showed to the suspicious inside of a 
cave ?" asked his new friend. " Oh ! I 
see it now !'' interrupted the impetuous 
Clarence, " there is to be a war then! 
you are one of our brave king^s officers, 
^-perhaps you belong to his gallant 
nephew ?*' " I do belong to the Che- 
valier Adhemar," was the answer. 

« Th^i do 1 envy you !" exclaimed 
Clarence, a passionate sigh bursting out 
with the words j *• I would rather be that 
noble Adhemar^s horse-boy, than first 
page to the king of France ! '' 

£ 2 
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*^ Indeed !" replied hb companion, 
\^ith an embarrassed glance at de Molle* 
ville, and an attempt at indifference. 

" And why would you prefer it ?" 
asked de MoUeville, advancing a step or 
two, in spite of the faint stroke with 
which the younger hunter would have 
kept him back. 

" Why!'* echoed Clarence, more im- 
petuously than before, "because he 
immortalized himself at sixteen, by the 
courage of a hero ; while I — and 
because he was the son — '* 

De MoUeville, apprehensive of what 
might follow, and ably interpreting the 
change of his master's cheek, hastily 
whispered something in their young com- 
panion's ear. 

All Clarence's blood rushed to his 
face ; the blaze of his rivetted eyes, and 
his instant silence, told the secret of that 
whisper. A brighter sufiiision on the 
Chevalier's cheek deepened, while he half- 
stretched out his hand towards his young 
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admirer ; 4)ut checking himself again, 
with something of reserve, which did not 
now seem arrogance, he drew back, 
murmuring a few inaudible words. 

The inexperienced, and ardent Cla- 
rence, whom the Chevalier's first nipve- 
ment had hurried forward to meet it, now 
retreated also j entreating pardon for his 
ignorance of his preserver's rank; yet-^ 
protesting, that he was too likely to 
forget it, in the enthusiasm with whici? 
he thought of him, as the young hero 
of Metz. 

Only four years Clarence Willoughby's 
senior, Adhemar de Bourbon, though 
disciplined by the habits of polished 
courts to conceal his own strong feelings, 
was acutely alive to such feelings in 
others ; especially when they admini- 
stered to his ruling passion. He there- * 
fore felt, almost to transport, this 
unsuspicious homage, even while he com- 
manded his looks sufficiently, not. to 
discover his pleasure. He contented 

E 3 
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himself with one eloquent glance at his 
new acquaintance, repeating the invit- 
ation to supper ; and telling him that he 
had come to Escalette, to inspect the 
state of its works, which the king — he 
meant the king of Navarre, — purposed 
having extended. 

Clarence's happy blush and bow, were 
received with another speaking eye-flash, 
— the eye that gave it, immediately 
withdrawing under the shade of its long^ 
dark lashes, and the whole countenance 
of the Chevalier settling in dignified 
composure. As he led the way along the 
steep ascent that wound up to the gate- 
way of the fortress, Clarence followed | 
at first in silence, — dizzy silence; — 
scarcely believing that he could be awake, 
and actually in company with that 
Adhemar de Bourbon, whose name had 
so often made every pulse in his body 
throb with noble envy. He marvelled 
how one so young could look and speak 
with such an air of sedate majesty ; he 
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marvelled more, that even the h^o of 
Metz, circumstanced as he was« could 
appear so lordly, Adhemar Vicomte de 
Limoges was, indeed, an acknowledged 
son of the House of Bourbon ; he had 
been educated in palaces, and served by 
nobles ; ^— he was permitted to bear one 
of his father's titles ; allowed to reward 
the services of his friends and followers, 
with his uncle's favor ; he was admired 
in peace, and distinguished in War ; — he 
was also in the very bud of life, with the 
character and advantages of full matu» 
rity ; — but, he was illegitimate ! 

To Clarence, such a stain seemed most 
foul indeed ; because it affixed disgrace 
upon the parents of the unfortunate oiF- 
spring : but th^ French world considered 
it singly as it had reference to a man's 
future fortune. Many were the princes 
beyond the Alps, who, born like Adhe- 
mar, now sat in their father's chair ; not 
a few of the most powerful families also, 
in France, were sprung from a similar 

£ 4 
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stock : so that since his father's illustrious 
kindred chose to acknowledge him, if the 
young Limoges himself could be insen- 
sible to the frailty of his parents, the 
courtiers of Pau and Paris, thought it no 
degradation to themselves, to treat him 
as his uncles intimated, — like the legi- 
timate son of Francois de Bourbon. 

Clarence might have shrunk with hasty 
•prejudice, from so administering to the 
pride of this wild shoot of royal race, had 
^he latter been merely the Chevalier de 
JBourbon, Vicomte de Limoges ; but dis- 
tinguished as he was by personal merit, 
and made known to Clarence by the 
assistance which saved his life, the mis- 
fortune of his birth became sacred in his 
eyes ; and he felt more inclined to lavish 
respect and service, perhaps, because 
their source, in this case, could not be 
mistaken. 

When the broadening of their rocky 
stair-case — for so it might be called, — 
allowed two persons to walk abreast, the 
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Chevalier motioned Clarence to his side, 
and went on conversing with him, while 
de MoUeville, and the other noble hunters 
who had now joined him^ followed in 
tumultuous spirits, though at a most re- 
spectful distance. 

Clarence's remarks upon the past 
events of the slumbering war, and the 
questions he hazarded respecting the for- 
tification of £scalette, made the Chevalier 
-express surprise that one so remote from 
the scenes of martial action, should have 
become such an enthusiast in them, and 
have made himself so acquainted with. the 
terms and objects of military science- 
Clarfence answered this remark, by an 
avowal of the avidity with which he had 
long been in the habit of reading the 
chronicles of chivalry, and enquirifig the 
, great events of his own time: he men- 
tioned the frequent lessons he had 
received from the old soldier at Lourdes, 
in the tactics of the last age ; and he fol- 
lowed that up, by a hasty summary of his 
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}a6t conversation witli his father. Hie 
blushed at his own indiscretion the instant 
it was committed ; but it was not to be 
recalled. His illustrious companicm 
mused for a mxmient or two, scanned his 
proportions while doing this, then abruptly 
asked his age ; repeating, ** Just seven- 
teen !*' with a tone of surprise 5 as sud- 
denly adding, << we must know each other 
better, Wiiloughby. You must stay at £s- 
calotte till I rejoin my uncles in Gascony ; 
— -p it will be only for a day or two." 

Clarence glowed, and hesitated; y^t 
why he hesitated, he knew not ;* for at 
Roche Blanc, no one expected his return 
till the week^s hunting should be over. 
It rested, therefore, solely with himself^ 
how he chose to dispose of that week. 
A presentiment that two days with the 
party chance had introduced him tp, 
would spoil his relish for home, was per- 
haps at the bottom of this hesitation ; but 
the temptation was too powerful to be 
resisted : he consented. 
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Having gained their lofty resting-pkoe, 
the whole party were too tired with a day 
of climbing precipices and chasing wild 
deer, for any thing beyond relaxation 
afterwards. Clarence's survey of the for- 
tificationSf and the lecture on them, which 
his new friend promised, were neces- 
sarily deferred till the morrow. 

Supper was served in a large stone hall, 
black with the smoke of wood fires; 
darkened still more by piles of rusty 
armour; and deprived of light ftom 
without, by the boughs of some ancient 
cedars, which shot their giant arms 
athwart the casements. 

The casements themselves were much 
Hbroken, and filled up here and there with 
fragments of old military attire, to keep 
put the eager air of the mountains^ The 
huge and numerous doors opening from 
the hall, were some without fastenings, 
others without hinges ; so that they 
swung to and fro upon every blast that 
filtered, with monotonous mournfulness, 

£ 6 
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or suddenly clapped to, with a shock like 
thunder. 

The place , itself was dismal enough ; 
and soon, the pealing of the rising wind 
among the trees and the battlements, the 
distant howling of wolves, and the nearer 
hooting of owls, increased its seeming 
dismalness. But, in fact, these circum* 
stances only gave poignancy to the en- 
joyment of the joyous party within. 
Their table smoked with the game the 
morning's chase had pi^ocured; and their 
chimney blazed with a glorious fire of 
pine wood and rosemary, which, as it 
crackled and roared in the huge chimney, 
scented and lighted the whole apartment. 
Their very dogs, lying stretched before 
this genial blaze, added something to the 
teeling of social pleasure it created. 
Wines, as sparkling as the wit they 
heightened, danced in the beecHen cups 
of tJie hunters ; the jest, the song, the 
laugh went round. Adhemar de Bourbon 
chose to take off all restraint from his 
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companions! except that only which his 
just taste always preserved : that taste 
known, not a breath. was uttered that 
could sully or shock the pyre mind of 
their inexperienced associate ; and he 
believed himself, therefore, in the very 
world he had longed for, — the world of 
joyous spirits, sans peur et sans reproche. 
There was an unexpected fascination in 
the careless way these young soldiers, 
(for they had all made campaigns) talked 
of dangers and deeds which Clarence had 
previously heard related with amazement 
and admiration. The pompous terms in 
which such incidents were narrated in 
his favorite histories, and the wondering 
awe which Godefroi naturally sought to 
impress upon him, had prepared him for 
any thing but this gay recklessness of 
life and commendation. These young 
men jested at each other's achievements 
when a military novice would have 
stumbled ^over a compliment : every 
thing was mirthful to them, —'every 
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thing couleur de rose. Nothing could be 
ixiore sedncing than this charm of gaiety 
and good humour. Their varied convers. 
ation^ alternately taking wing from scenes 
of frolic to scenes of danger ; hovering 
over each, with all the ^race of Parisian 
refinement, or stoopri^ to seize their 
subject powerfully, for a moment, only 
to fly off again on the same volatile 
pinions of whim and fancy, -^ took all 
Clarence captive. His own nature was 
too joyous, not to be enchanted with the 
discovery thus made to him, that he 
might at once be very great and very 
gay ; that even a hero need not look the 
grimmer for wearing laurels round his 
brow ; that, in short, he might preserve 
the laughter-loving spirit of youth, amid 
scenes which would task the manhood of 
that spirit to its utmost. Many, indeed, 
were the combined spells which fascinated 
our youthful hero : — the place itself, the 
party within it, die novel incidents whicti 
had conducted him there, the recoUec* 



tion of the Chevalier de Bourbon^s 
demeanour on their first meeting, and 
the gratifying consciousness of its differ- 
ence now. 

That air of proud or noble reserve, 
which had displeased him in the Cheva- 
lier, together with the grave dignity and 
measured distancing of his address, were 
changed into fire and freedom. He spoke 
much, and admirably; taking a wider 
range of subjects than fais companions, 
and diving deeper than th^ ; displaying 
a mind as richly imbued, as studiously 
cultivated } directing his discourse, prin- 
cipally to his new acquaintance ; enhanc- 
ing the attention he paid him, not in 
truth by slighting others, but by such a 
seeming oblivion of their presence, as 
society tolerates only in princes and 
lovers. 

In the clear mirror of Clarence 
Willotighby's eyes, de Bourbon saw 
the admiratii^n he was inspiring, and 
excited still further by their kindling 
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^ture, became every moment more 
enchanting. 

Although Clarence, in^tpiie of his 
youth and artlessness, could not help 
suspecting that his illustrious companion 
must be roused into this display of him- 
self to a boy like him, more from the 
wish to be admired, than from the 
expectation of such sympathy as offers 
future friendship, he was unable to 
resist the witchcraft of its effect. He was 
not the first person that has been bribed 
out of their discernment, by similar 
flattery. One better skilled in the world's 
lore, might have taken alarm at the very 
circumstance which most subtly effected 
the conquest of Clarence's heart and 
head. That air of the master, preserved 
by de Bourbon even in his freest ad- 
dresses to his habitual associates, yet 
waived for him, the intimate of an hour, 
might have excited apprehensions either 
of caprice, or ungratefulness, or vanity;-— 
nay, even soipe suspicion of being played 
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upon for the purpose of affording amuse- 
ment bereafler, might have crossed a 
timid person^s imagination, and assisted 
them in tempering their enthusiasm. 

But Clarence was too delicately 
flattered, for the first ideas to strike him ; 
and too open and generous in his nature 
to have any conception of the last. He 
thought he read in Adhemar de Bourbon's 
occasional looks, — for his language was 
of a much colder character, — an adswer* 
ing spirit to his own ; one, quickly fired 
by an appearance of adventure, and 
prompt to like what it had benefited. 

So judging, in some degree he was 
right. The Chevalier de Bourbon was 
neither cold nor haughty by nature, 
although the circumstances of his situ- 
ation made him so often assume the sem* 
blance of both, that he w^s in reality 
become something like what he seemed. 
A spurious branch of that House which 
was considered the head of one party in 
tbe state, and' the enemy of another, 
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be great disproportion in the ripeness of 
their minds, but there was little in their 
actual ages } and it required, much less 
discernment than the Chevalier was 
gifted with, to be certain that in all that 
dignifies the character of manhood, 
Clarence Willoughby, were he placed in 
a situation to expand and exercise it, 
would soon rank with the noblest. The 
vividness of all Clarence's impressions, 
and the frankness with which he avowed 
them, had nothing of rustic simplicity ; 
they were distinctly the impressions and 
the ingenuousness of a spirit, too noble 
and discriminating, to have any false 
shame about his ignorance on certain 
subjects, where he could not be informed, 
unless he had mixed in scenes in which 
neither his age nor his destiny made it' 
possible for him to have been an actor. 
It was evident, therefore, that if he lived 
familiarly with but few persons, those 
must be of that class which habituates 
youth to the thoughts and manners of 
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** gentle blood,** and as such, Adhemar 
de Bourbon felt no apprehension of in- 
tangling himself either with an uttworthy 
or an ignoble follower. 

Clarence, indeed, displayed himself 
fully to his new acquaintances. Never 
till now, had he been in the society of 
persons of his own sex and age, at all his 
equals in that genius for awakening con- 
versation, which made him the delight of 
Koche Blanc : he was therefore hurried 
on, to keep pace with his present com- 
pany ; and that, solely from eagerness to 
enjoy. He asked a thousand amusing 
questions about the camp and the court ; 
about jousts and tournaments ; war steeds 
and armour: listened with insatiable 
pleasure, to his companion's description 
of their first feelings, in their first battles ; 
and mixed so much generous remark 
with the naivete of inexperience, that de 
Bourbon enjoyed in anticipation, the 
pride and gratification he promised him- 
self, in accomplishing a mind which 
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rushed more than half way, to meet the 
lessons he taught. 

A. delicate compliment from the 
Chevalier, upon his manly appearance -— 
(at Clarence's age, and with Clarence's 
aspirations, such a compliment was ines- 
timable,) — finished his intoxication. Sur- 
prised, flattered, delighted with the 
favorable impression he had evidently 
made upon the absolute god of his 
idolatry, was it wonderful that the whole 
head of an impassioned, inexperienced 
boy, should be turned ; and that by the 
time he and his party had supped toge- 
ther, and drank rather more Burgundy 
together than Clarence had ever cared to 
drink before, he should believe it impos- 
sible for him ever to resume the colour- 
less life he thought himself destined to 
pass at L'^toile ? 
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CHAP. IV. 

The next day and the day succeeding 
that, were spent after the same fashion. 
Clarence had communicated his own 
anxiety fbr the destruction of the shep- 
herd's four-footed enemies, to the Che- 
valier and his companions; they were 
therefore up with the day-star ; ranging 
over the suspected haunts of the wolves, 
and sustaining sundry discomfitures 
among the slippery or perilous steeps, 
which Clarence trod with ease and safety. 
The unfailing good humour of happy 
youth, turned theae accidents into fresh 
causes for mirth: they jested on each 
other's awkwardness; contrasting the 
cautious step of one, and the wary look 
of another, after essaying a fall, with the 
samO sprighUy gallanVs air, when dancing 
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a measure at court, or when mounting a 
breach in face of the enemy. 

Not one of these young Frenchmen 
had ever visited the mountainous parts 
of their country before; and this too was 
Adhemar de Bourbon's first sight of the 
lately-acquired J^rincipality of his uncle : 
he was, therefore, not qualified to acquit 
himself much better than any of his 
train; and a mischievous spirit or two 
amongst them, highly enjoyed his mid- 
way plunge into a shallow brook, which 
the agile Clarence had previously vaulted 
over, like " feathered Mercury." 

Both mornings, however, proved fruit- 
ful in spoil as well as merriment : their 
fowling-pieces ensured the destruction , 
of several wolves, which the ordinary 
hunting spear could not have reached; 
and the hunters returned to Escalette, 
with good-natured pleasure in their 
hearts, and the mountain air upon their 
cheeky. 

After a morning's fatigue like what has - 
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been described, the young lords, either 
were, or adroitly feigned to be, in the 
mood for lounging about the hall, leaving 
their leader to pursue his own inclin- 
ations without dread of observation. 
They amused themselves within the fort, 
by feeding the hall-fire into a furnace, or 
with expedients for keeping the ponde- 
rous doo^s in their places, while Cla- 
rence kept his station without, by the 
side of the Chevalier, who inspected the 
fortifications, explaining the nature and 
uses of different works of the same de- 
scription, to his attentive auditor. 

Insensibly the conversation would 
change its course, quit the mere " thews 
and sinews" of war, as its deadly instru- 
ments may be termed, and dwell upon 
its spirit. At such times, Clarence found 
himself more upon an equality with his 
accomplished companion (for the cha- 
racter of a noble soul is not the work 
of this world ; it is stamped in heaven) j 
and as he talked of honour and glory; 
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be gave, unawares, some astonishing 
lessons to the hero of Metz. Alive to 
the beauty of great sentiments, when 
iipoken from the heart, Adhemar de 
Bourbon found his own ennobled by col- 
lision with those of Clarence ; and skilled 
in appropriating to the uses of the 
moment, what he studiously collected 
from the books or conversation of abler 
minds, he astonished and interested him 
even more than he had done at first, by 
a happy choice and management of sub- 
jects, which he obviously appeared to 
think above the flight of his usual asso- 
ciates. 

Clarence, perhaps, suspected as much 
alsot in spite of his exceeding relish for 
the ligliter graces of amusing discourse : 
on every topic, except mirthful ones, bis 
better judgment acknowledged the Che- 
valier's superiority over the party with 
him J for he never introduced subjects of 
gallantry into their occasional- /i^/^-^-/e7e, 
m some of them had done» Clarence 



was yet a stranger to the passions coa- 
neeted with beauty; he neithei^ knew 
love nor vanity, from bis own expe- 
rience: had he talked of Aigline de 
VenjKeles to these ^Uai^ts, he would 
have talked of her only with the open 
fondness of a brother* Indeed, so full 
were both his head and heart of the 
stirring images and purposes de Bour- 
bon's society had crowded into tbenit 
that any other idea encumbered him* 

Clarence's unpractised heart, ov^* 
flowing with the generous emulation 
excited by his noble friend^ and warm 
with the recollection that he owed his 
life to him, poured itself out, uncoUf 
seiously and artlessly, in a thousand 
different ways, equally eloquent of admiiv 
ation and gratitude. 

The Chevalier turned not away from 
sueh hom^^e. His young worshipper's 
sincerity he could not doubt; and to 
him who lived amongst courtiers fbom 
the cr^ie, and whose pieeuliar character 
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and situation rendered him as solicitous 
for personal regard as suspicious pf it 
vi^hen professed — to him, this homage 
was as gratifying as unexpected. 

It seemed a pledge to him of wider 
estimation : it awakened the flattering 
thought, that multitudes of nameless 
bosoms might be beating like Clarence's 
for their unknown hero, and that such 
might be destined to rally round his 
standard in a season of political danger, 
or of ambitious enterprize. 

Such a season might not unreasonably 
be anticipated by a Bourbon : for at this 
period of their widest splendour in the 
field, and greatest elevation to power, in 
the person of their head, they were 
threatened with total eclipse by the rival 
House of Lorraine. The Duke de Ven- 
ddme's love of ease and pleasure, had 
early unfitted him for playing the courtier 
to his cousin and companion Henry 
Valois, the present sovereign of France. 
Venddme's thoi^htless neglect . of the 
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young king's favor^ had nearly extin* 
guished the affection from which that 
favor flowed; when his envied acquisi- 
tion of the principalities of Beam and 
NavarrO) and his subsequent refusal to 
exchange them for equal seigniories in 
France, set the seal to Henry's disgust, 
and opened a door to the machinations 
of Vend6me's enemies. 

The plea of religion was then pressed 
into the service of ambition ; and the 
family of Lorraine, increasing in zeal for 
the Popish doctrines in proportion as 
that of Bourbon warmed towards those 
of Calvin, represented them as heretics 
and malcontents, to whom a .Catholic 
monarch must be an object of secret 
aversion. 

Thus, although the Bourbon princes, 
as princes of the blood, still appeared 
at court with the splendour and respect 
due to their birth, and still kept that dis- 
tinguished rank in the field which their 
valour and warlike genius had won, they 
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were sensible to a variety of private pro- 
vocations and public slights, originating 
in tbe Duke de Guise, and his brother 
of Lorraine. But, supported by a power- 
ful and increasing party, Ibrmed of all 
in Paris and in the provinces inclined 
to the new religion, the Bourbons stiM 
made successful head against the Duke 
de Guise's faction ; resolute to maintain 
the post allotted them by honor and 
conscience, or to perish in the light of 
their own cloudless reputation. 

Such was th^ situation of his illustrious 
kindred, when Adhemar de Bourbon 
made the gratifying discovery of his own 
estimation in the minds of his contem- 
poraries : it was not surprising, therefore, 
that he should contemplate its possible 
advantage to him hereafter with com- 
placency ; or that he should feel more 
kindly inclined than ever to the enthu- 
siastic youth who had first cihown him 
the wide diffusion of his individual fame. 

Two enchanting days ^ed past, ami 
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Clarence was trying to enjoy the third, 
by forgettuig that it was to be the last 
he should spend in such society, when 
a circumstance occurred which carried 
confusion into all his thoughts. 

After the supper of this third evening, 
the Chevalier, tempted by a beautiful 
moon, and the particular stillness of the 
air, invited Clarence to walk out with him 
in fh>nt of the fort, that they might observe 
together the m^estic course of the stars, 
and taste the freshness of early night. 
Leavifiig the rest of the party over their 
wine, they went out upon the rampart. 

The night was, indeed, magnificent : 
mountains, woods, vallies, rivers, were 
all covered with the. same dazzling sheet 
of silver. Not a leaf stirred in the 
woods ; not a sound ascended from the 
vallies : every thing was still, except the 
torrents, thundering with awful and con-^ 
tinuous roar, in the deeps below; and 
above, the planets, whirling on their 
golden axles thnxigh the vast serene: 
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beard in that still hour, and on that 
solemn night, by the ear of tranced 
imagination. 

The chevalier advanced to the edge of 
the precipitous rock, and stood there for 
some moments in thoughtful silence; 
then turning to his companion, whose 
rapt look was fixed upon the glorious 
heavens, he said to him in a subdued 
voice, as if afraid of being overheard — 

** Among scenes like these, Willoughby, 
you may easily dispense with a com« 
panion ; but I, who am going back into 
scenes of frivolity, artifice, deceit, and 
malignity, shall miss the unsophisticated 
mind that I have seen here without dis- 
guise, and the candid eye that has never 
yet shrunk from the close reading of 



mine.'^ 



De Bourbon had begun with a serious 

< 

tone, nearly amounting to sadness : but 
he changed it suddenly, as if recollecting 
himself^ into one of more sportiveness. 
For the first time since their meeting. 
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the eyes Adbemar de Bourbon spoke of, 
looked down, and turned away -— but it 
was to conceal the tears, which, in spite 
of all Clarence's efforts to the contrary, 
swelled to their very brim. He could 
not speak — and the agitation which 
caused his silence, was not possible to 
be overlooked. 

Encouraged by this visible emotion, 
the chevalier at once asked him, whether, 
if war broke out again, he should like 
to serve; as, in that case, he might 
promote his military views essentially, 
and have the additional gratification of 
his society? The answer of Clarence 
may be imagined ; for his sensibility was 
roused almost to agony, and he caught 
with eagerness at the first mode of giving 
it way, without indulging in expressing 
r^*et and sorrow. 

De Bourbon smilingly bade him be 
wary ere he promised, unless he really 
fi^t as impatient as he professed, for the 
adventures of a campaign. He then 
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proceeded to make several minuter en- 
quiries than be had hitherto Mt priYi^ 
leged to do, about the English connections 
of' Mr. Willoughby. To these, Clarence 
could give only imperfect answers, ac- 
knowledging that his father's habitual 
taciturnity, and his own former heedless- 
ness, left him very slightly acquainted 
with their family history. 

At this critical part of their discourse, 
a person much disordered in dress, like 
one that had previously ridden hard, 
appeared, hastily scaling one of the paths 
leading up the mountain. As he took 
off 'his leathern cap to wipe his forehead, 
the chevalier knew him to be a courier 
from his uncle ; and, challenging him by 
name, hurried to meet him at the portal. 

While de Bourbon stood reading by 
the light of the moon the dispatch 
brought by this man, Clarence walked 
slowly away, his eye now and then 
caught by the picturesque appearance of 
the fort — by the broad lights, and deep 



i^adows of its lofty front; and his atten- 
tion as often arrested by snatches of the 
gay catch from within, which wais inter* 
rupted as often by the bursting laughter 
of it imperfect singers. The mirthful 
moods of these young Frenchmen were 
as agreeable to the lighter part of Cla- 
rence's character^ as their nobler com- 
panion's grave humour was interesting 
to Im better feelings: — to have the 
power of enjoying both at will, seemed 
to him the acme of human happiness $ 
and lie was meditating on the possibility 
of doing this, by inducing his father to 
take him to Paris, provided the continu- 
ance of peace should destroy his hope 
of seeing the Chevalier de Bourbon on 
a nobler theatre, when the latter came 
up, and broke off his reverie. 

The letter Adhemar held in his hand 
was from the Prince de Conde : it told 
him that the truce of Vauxelles was 
tottering to its overthrow — that the- 
Pope was loudly demanding assistance 
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from the monarch of France — that a 
camp was already forming near Avignon, 
under the Duke de Guise — and that the 
army of Coligny was silently collecting 
again in Picardy. To the camp at Avig- 
non Conde proposed going, previous to 
the marriage of his brother, the Comte 
d'Enghien; and he called upon his 
nephew, therefore, to rejoin him imme- 
diately at Nerac, that they might make 
that interesting visit together, ere they 
went for Moulins to be present at 
d'Enghten's nuptials* 

Adhemar de Bourbon repeated this 
with the calmness of a man either fami- 
liarized with such stirring news, or pre- 
pared for them ; and, with the careless 
freedom of one secure of acquiescence, 
he invited Clarence to accompany him 
into Gascony, and thence to Avignon, 
and thence to Moulins. 

The unusual fire with which he anti- 
cipated a campaign beyond the Alps ; 
the pleasure he bespoke for himself, in 
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seeiflg his new friend^s admiration of a 
camp, and of what he called the first 
troops in the world ; the prospect he held 
out of jousts and tourneys, in honour of 
bis uncle's marriag^ with the young and 
beautiful Duchess d'Estouteville : — the 
names of Nemours, Roche-sur-yon, Co- 
ligny, Andelot, as among the personages 
likely to grace these nuptials, formed 
altogether a spell,, impossible to resist. 
Each of these great names were so many 
war-calls to a spirit emulous of glory : 
that of Clarence, kindled and blazed. 
By the time their rapid steps had brought 
them to the entrance of the fort, he had 
given his consent to the sudden propo- 
sition of the .cheyatlier. There was no 
time for sending to ask his father's con- 
sent : de Bourbon, therefore, agreed to 
dispatch a messenger to Roche Blanc on 
the morrow, ere they set out, to say 
whither Clarence was gone, and with 
whom. Their next step took them into 
the hall. 
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The manner all this intelligence Waik 
received by the party there, completed 
Clarenoe*s delirium. The sparkling wine 
cup, and the festive song, were alike 
forgotten ; they crowded round the che- 
valier, to enquire where the campaign 
was to be made, and by whom con- 
ducted : the next moment they set them- 
selves about speculating on the particular 
objects of enterprize — * upon the honors 
they hoped to win and to wear, with 
such animated gaiety, as might have 
induced a calm auditor to believe that 
each was secretly assured of some pre- 
ternatural power in his body, to resist 
wounds and baffle death. 

Exhilirated even beyond their usual 
pitch, the party reseated themselves at 
table, and drank to the honor of the 
French arms. Anecdotes of different 
campaigns were poured in on every side 
— h^ir-breadth 'scapes, gallant enter- 
prizes, instances of individual intrepidity 
or suffering, that alternately thrilled and 
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froze the blood. These again gave place 
to traits of heroi«xi» coupled with levity, 
or with circumstances so ludicrous, that 
peals of laughter shook the walls of Es- 
calettej forcing Clarence, in spite of 
some inward perturbation and awe, to 
consider the threatening preparations 
they were going to visit, but as the more 
gorgeous lists of a courtly tournament. 

Catching the tone of his company, 
Clarence reseated himself with them, 
enjoying their varied discourse, and 
amusing them with his own ; till the 
midnight watch was set, and the voice 
of the departing sentinel, wishing his 
comrades good night, reminded them of 
the hour. De Bourbon then rose, named 
the time of morning when they should 
leave Escalette, and courteously bowing 
to all, and expressively smiling upon one; 
quitted the hall. 

As the remainder of the company 
were about to separate, one of them, 
named Beaurevoir, bent to the ear of 
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Clarence : " Remember me, in Para- 
dise !** he said, Clarence started at the 
profane allusion. 

Without noticing the sudden change 
in his countenance, Beaurevoir went on, 
in the same tone of covert mockery. 
" The game is in your hand, and 
you have played admirably as yetj at 
hap-hazard, though, I guess. Let me 
tell you, if I held your cards, I should 
have the charge I want, in less than a 
week. The Viscomte is very gracious 
when he pleases ; and the person he 
favors so desperately, may help a poor 
spendthrift like me, without marring his 
own fortune ; so I say once more, remem- 
ber me in Paradise*** 

Clarence now smiled too frankly j 
thinking, as he did, of friendship, not 
fortune; and he said something in reply 
which made too artless a display of his 
reliance on appearances : yet was it 
coupled with such generous inclination 
to do a good-natured action, as might 
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have disarmed any thing but a hardened 
scoffer. He shook fieaurevoir cordially 
by the hand as he did so j then withdrew 
for the night. 

Little did he think that the loud burst 
of laughter which immediately resounded 
from the hall as he closed the door, pro* 
ceeded from this very young man, making 
merry with his companions over the cre- 
dulity and simplicity of* their new ac- 
quaintance ! 

Though all thought him delightfully 
agreeable, and some considered him with 
amiable kindliness, not one of them was 
able to resist the infectious treachery of 
their every day companion, but yielded 
to the temptation of enjoying — at the 
expence of after self-blame — a" few 
moments convulsive merriment now ; 
while fieaurevoir alternately caricatured 
the stately chevalier, and the impetuous 
Clarence, swearing that flattered vanity 
had hooked the simpleton, as completely 
as the hero, and offering to take any 
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bet, that the conceited mountaineer 
woald do or say something, before they 
got halfway to Nerac, which would send 
him back without his errand. 

A second mad-brained, but not cold- 
hearted jester like himself^ took Beau- 
revoir's bet : the relenting others started 
Upom their seats, refusing to laugh any 
longCT at the charming boy who showed 
himself so sincerely pleased with them 
all ; and the Marquis de MoUeville, 
calling for lights, drily recommended 
Beaurevoir not to make himsdf too sure 
either of young Willoughby's stipposed 
favor or folly* 

Meanwhile, intoxicated with what had 
just been said to him, and with the result 
of his own previous observations, the 
unconscious object of this mockery 
mcmnted the steep stairs of the fort, 
and shut himself into his sleq)ing room 
in a state df spirits totally unlike all he 
had ever ielt before. It was transport 
while it lasted ; for to his heated imagin* 
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ation, some commiBsioned angel seemed 
visibly openii^ the gates of glory and 
felicity before him. 

To Clarence, at seventeen, these two 
distinct ideas were one ; he saw nothing 
but glory on t^e road of life : others 
might stoop there for the golden apples 
of proffit, or the painted ones of pleasure, 
he sought only to attain the immortal 
laurel at its goal. 

Quite certain, in his present mood, 
that Mr. Willoughby could not fail to 
rejoice at the extraordinary fortune which 
had at once given bis son a preserver, a 
patron, and a friend ; — as sure that he 
must acknowledge, in such a c(»ncidence, 
the absolute hand of Providence, Cla* 
renc^ sunk to sleep, after several hours of 
dizzy anticipations, too ddicious and deli-i 
ricHis to deserve the name of reflection. 

He dreamt, and dreamt of a deceased 
pers(ui, whose remembrance had certainly 
not once occurred to him dimng his 
short sojou^ at Escalette : it was the 
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late Hugonot teacher of Roche BlanCf 
whose pious ministry he had always 
attended with his father. By one of 
those ordinary, yet most inscrutable 
efiects of dreaming, which is familiar to 
us all, the spirit which, waking, had not 
prompted a single objection to its own 
wishes, nor ever imagined they could be 
censurable, now took the character of 
another's mind ; and precisely in such 
powerful language- as the rigid Calvinist 
would have uttered, pointed out a parent's 
absolute authority over a son so young 
as Clarence. It Suggested the various 
accidents which might combine to aggra* 
yate his fault of self-will, by making it 
the origin of some signal mischief. The 
carelessness of de Bourbon's messenger 
might leave his father and friends in 
Ignorance of his safety ; once at the 
camp, if the enemy attacked it, he might 
find it impossible to resist a second 
temptation — that of mixing in a battle. 
Some disaster might thus befal him ; he 
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fnight perish in disobedience, and so bring 
bis father with sorrow to the grave ! 

With the last words thrilling in his ear^ 
Clarence started out of his dream. In 
the disorder of his senses, he almost 
expected to see the buried minister 
himself standing by his bed-side j but 
there was nothing visible in the glooming 
of dawn, except the dusky walls, and 
high oaken bench of his rude chamber* 
Every pulse in his body throbbed with 
the perturbation of one familiar with 
superstitious stories, and not incredulous 
of them : the agitation, however, passed 
off by degrees ; and the counsel given 
to him in his sleep then possessed 
him wholly. 

That delirium of rash confidence with 
which he had closed his eyes at nighty 
at once vanished ; happy would it have 
been, he thought, could his wishes ha^ve 
subsided with it ; but they were as keenly 
importunate as ever. He repeated to 
himself the vision's arguments against 
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bis accompanying even the nephew of 
the King of Navarre on so short an 
acquaintance, without having previously 
consulted his father, and received his 
permission. He added to them seve* 
ral minor ones, suggested by his own 
awakened feelings of filial affection and 
gratitude; then clinging to his para^ 
mount desire, he opposed to these argu- 
ments all that the sophistry of a passion 
not conscious of evil aim might urge 
in favor of his seizing the present 
moment for its gratification. 

Never was young heart more sorely 
assaulted. The fear of losing an oppor« 
tunify which never might occur again, 
and the dread of securing it by a culpable 
neglect of duty, alarmed* his virtuous, 
yet self*indulging nature. Inclination 
urged that Mr. Willoughby could have 
no rational dbjection to a military life 
for a son whose character could not Icmg 
brook existence without an object of 
faiMiorable pursuit ; that he must peM^^ 
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ceive the amazing advantages of that 
son's commencing a martial career under 
the auspices of Oonde, the hero of the 
French Protestants, and the friend of 
those in England; and that, conse- 
quently, if Clarence would only take 
courage to proceed in his late purposes, 
once at the camp his father might easily 
be induced to let him remain there, both 
from complaisance to his son's preserver, 
and from his own habitual sacrifices, to 
the inclinations of that darling boy. 

Some good angel must have conducted 
Clarence's reasonings to this point, for 
here he stopped, his heart swelling with 
honest shame at his own selfishness. It 
was impossible for him not to spurn the 
temptation, when once seen, of thus 
ensnaring an indulgent parent's consent : 
and afler wrestling a little longer with 
the natural rebellion of a young heart, 
which, unconvinced, of wrong in its 
wishes, feels it hard to submit them to 
the mere command of duty, he detert 
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mined to give up Nerac and the camp, 
and the jousting at Moulins, and return 
to L'ctoile. 

If maturity may be said to commence 
whenever youth makes its first sacrifice 
of passion to principle, Clarence Wil- 
loughby must no longer be considered 
as a boy: he had just surrendered his 
strongest wish and dearest hopes on the 
altar of filial obedience. 

As if afraid of his own resolution, the 
moment it was made Clarence became 

* 

impatient to communicate itj longing 
with distempered eagerness for the sound 
of the first bugle, which was to be the 
signal for the party assembling in the 
hall below. 

When the heavy spring mists broke 
away from the stupendous pile of moun- 
tains which Clarence had seen the night 
before in such sublime repose, and con«- 
templated with such intense admiration 
by tlie side of Adhemar — as their ma* 
jestic forms rose successively upon his 
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sight, he started and sighed, for the 
bugle sounded. He looked from the 
loop-hole of his sleeping room, and saw 
the inferior retinue of the Chevalier 
already prepared for their journey, walk- 
ing to and fro in the court of guard. 
The Chevalier himself was standing on 
one of the bastions, conversing with 
the subaltern officer who was to be left 
behind in charge of the works. 

Scarcely conscious how he got there, 
Clarence was at his side in a few mo- 
ments. After the usual morning^s salut- 
ation, he hurried out the change which 
had taken place in his purpose during 
the night ; and painfully desirous of tes- 
tifying his gratitude for life preserved^ 
and friendship offered, yet unwisely 
ashamed of showing the extent of his 
regrets, he confessed that a dream had 
influenced him, not caprice ; and did not 
add to this confession as frank an avowal 
of the struggle it had caused him. 

He spoke with such agitated preci- 

VOL. t. Q 
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pitancy, that Adhemar de Boui:bon ws» 
at some loss to understand what be meant 
to say ; but on bis mentioning a dreai»« 
be deemed it a frivolonid attempt to ex* 
c^se either a whimsical or mpevtin&$t 
repentance of a rash engagement; xac 
else the effect of tutoring by same one of 
bis party^ to play upon tbeir nobie com- 
pwioa's evident Ukiog. ^ gm 3<«« 
purpose. Easily stupg by such thoughtSi 
and easily made to doubt; indignwt, 
top, at such sli^htii3|g of his incJjuaation 

for him,f which the CbevaJier had «»• 
guai'dedly show]a to Clarence du tbe 
preceding night, be looked i^teadfaiM^y 
at him for a moment or two, then ssM 
with compoiEyiveK *^ I have beea told tbat 
tbe hottest blood suM^est OQQhV and 
walking gravely j^way, Temi»6d hj^ dMk 

CQUr^e with the ^^6(0% 

Clarence's inflammable btocd blamd 
up 9t this coMemptiiiMis cold^i^i^sas the 
next inataiiti it mvlk^ Jt wia the fm^ 
teEYW «f bis lif« ti^t f|K)kfi|. tbe Aero 



t0 Mihottk Ja^ had, indeed, poured focth 
idiBost a lover's adoa^on durii^g the last 
tmo d^^l Experiefice would have 
ftdded> ik m&s 4me <£ xcyaX rac^ vfbo 
hsii ofBkfed k»dness and £avef to .an 
ludovMsra iin&ciedj 'by whom they were 
both jskighted. 

Clapence huBtily fdUonMd ihe Chevalier, 
^nith 4ihe kiteatiflfti of expLainkig himself 
better ; but the slightiiig ^glance which 
the -atber ^st diredted to him, and then 
averted on im approaeh^ checked the 
ia^^Ae4 He 4iiew ibadc;, pidde and 
refifa^ment awyeUing itt his heart* Some 
of the {pai!ty from withui now .joined 
ihemf and, % the instant deics^eace ^af 
thair mumw wisen addresKong the Chi^ 
lialifti:, reminded Oanence mom foiu;:ibly 
tittm before ^ the sank and sprivilegiea 
of the person he was treating with appa* 
rent caprice. 

iAdhopiar d^ fiouifboil was rarely the 
oqual of his greatest intimates, exwgft 
a; Ihe social hatt and manly ^Gha8e: io 
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the camp, he was the commander — at 
the court, the prince. Piqued, and 
somewhat disgusted, with his favorite of 
the last few days, he now resumed that 
demeanor which at first characterised 
him. His air was chilling and haughty; 
his words, few and reserved : and when- 
ever he vouchsafed to turn his face 
towards Clarence, it was fuU of proudly 
distancing expression. 

Upon de MoUeville's enquiring whe- 
ther his lordship chose breakfast to be 
served, the Chevalier declined the meal j 
ordering his people to prepare for imme- 
diate departure: then, as if suddenly 
recollecting a trifle he had before for- 
gotten, he mentioned Mr. Willoughby's 
change of plan ; desiring that such of 
his people as were left behind, should 
be at the young gentleman's orders for 
escort or service. 

Happily for Clarence, the mischief- 
loving Beaurevoir was not present, or 
his pointed glantie might have stung him 
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into phrenzy : as it was, the aghast look 
of de Molleville, and the immediate 
gravity of the others, gave him mortifi-^ 
cation enough. 

While he marked the cold and haughty 
air with which the Chevalier walked for- 
wards, and as he met the enquiring 
glances of those around, his looks grew 
cold and haughty too ^ but his coldness 
and haughtiness were but the assumption 
of inexperienced youth, distrusting its 
best impulses, and condescending ta 
copy what it falsely imagined wiser and 
better than itself. 

Believing his insulted, feeling braced 
into iron strength by a sense of injustice, 
he stood fixed where the Chevalier had 
left him, until the last of the train 
reached the hall entrance, and its door 
closed. Then Clarence felt all that he 
had forfeited he knew not how j all that 
he might have retained, could he so far 
have, mastered his quick sensibility as ta 
have disregarded the Chevalier's, first , 

Q 3 
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filiow c€ displeasure, and have repeatedl 
lit» regrets, his wishes ^—^rt Keast- hw 
gratitude — in ftdler terms than his* em^ 
barrassed thoughts permitted at tfee^ IH- 
atant. . 

Strange ta say, ClareHcej wfea wouWf 
kare thought himself disj^aced hsd he 
not endeavoufed to think ei death mttk 
indiiferenee, iww th«Migfat (rf^bial^saTe^ 
with an enthusiasm whieiv made bfiB^ 
l^Iieve no injury ought to ameer- the" 
vast debt. 

The recollection of many a long past* 
reverie about this very^ Adbemar dte* 
Beiatbon,. Vfben the ide» of the latter 
"was like a pageant in the clouds ; tfe^ 
toochin^ remembrance o# their last* 
walk together, swelledWn his heart with' 
the force of a yet stronger pfassion thatt 
admiration ; and maddened te* think' they 
should part in misunderstandiflg*— - that 
the splendid vision he had been' g^Tsim^ 
on with such transport sheid^' i^ktm 
pasff away suddenly, and* fe» ever, h«> 



ACtHsUy n^^ to weep, onobserved, on 
Mother qtt^tc^ of the tef niced rock. 

As he struggled thetebeftweeti choak^ 
ilig tears and proud self-contempt, his 
better feelings gained the ascendancy, 
Kttd he began to see that Adfaemar de 
Bourbon, be his rank what it might, had 
a claim on him for perfect candour* 
After the favor he had shown him before 
his usual associates, and the more touch-* 
ifig interest he had condescended to 
atvow in pfitrate, the Chevalier bad an 
obvious light to a distinct explanation of 
the laudable m'Otive which influenced 
Clarence to appear changeable ; and if 
the latter, in consequence of hurried 
feelings, had explained himself imper- 
fectly, or if de Bourbon, from an over 
nice sen^bility, had taken offence tm 
qfoickly, still it was incumbent on CFa*. 
rence to endure a little mortification, fcf 
the sake of making his rectitude of intent 
tion, a»d grateful affection, apparent. It 
was quite possible, he saw, to yield 
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obedience to filial duty, without either 
outraging kindness, or compromising his 
own independent spirit. 

While these thoughts were passing 
through his mind^ the luckj re-appear^- 
ance of the person in question, alone and 
evidently come out again merely to make 
some forgotten observation upon the 
rock, decided his fluctuating purpose* 
"With habitual eagerness, Clarence sprang 
over several heaps of materials for the 
new works, which lay between him and 
the Chevalier, and reached him ere the 
latter was aware of his approach. 

Clarence was half on his knee, with 
the Chevalier's hand at his lip, before he 
was conscious of the action. His face 
was crimson with emotion ; and the hot 
tears that were ready to start afresh from 
his eyes, contributed to choke the only 
word, that of farewell, which he could 
attempt to utter. 

« Is this to the Bourbon ? or to the 
friend that wished to be ? '* asked Adhe* 
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mar, a ray of returning confidence 
enlightening his darkened aspect. 

" To the preserver of my useless life l*^ 
Clarence answered impetuously ; "to 
that gallant soldier whom I would have 
jfollowed gladly through the world, even 
if he had not preserved my life, — - if he 
would have let me, and I been my own 
master to do so/' 

"And is a dream, your master?'* 
asked de Bourbon, disdainfully. 

Every feature in Clarence's face 
seemed to flash at this question j but re^ 
recovering himself with admirable quick- 
ness, he went on to explain his feelings^ 
and motives, and intentions. 

Falsehood may succeed in imposing 
upon us for truth; but truth when it 
chooses to vindicate itself, never can be 
mistaken «for falsehood. Adhemar de 
Bourbon saw in Clarence Willoughby'a 
anxiously-fixed and speaking eyes, a cor- 
roboration of all he said with his lips. 
He became convinced that even a head- 
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sUmag bof may be setf-withheM fnm.lam 
strongest deabes, hy an* ewty fvinetpW^ 
duty ;• that no designing' perwo* bad been 
pfomp ting him tb^imsofence; fhat,]0«htnr(ir 
he might still believe 'TiTittbugM^s cn*^ 
fiba^sm for him, convpatiblie vrith^ Om 
altered conduct. 

He then yielded his hand ta Clarence^ 
ardent pressure, saying; "• Veflt! follMn 
me to Nerac, if you are permitted. I 
will wait two days for youT— -o» tte 
third I am gone. 'Be sure- of my pleasure 
at seeing you- again, whenever y&m 
pfesent yourself j yet do no« hnstifyt 
think it strange, if I arpf^ear among^ 
sycophants and' scolfers withont' hearm^. 
as if I had none myself. FareweB l Kire- 
well. I hesur some one.^' He^ rsuftimfedt 
fyv Clarence to fen?^ him^,^ evidently ai&aul 
of beings discovered in this uv^gviMA^ 
Hiomtgnt ; and €hKren*ee', awane^tof wh^ he 
meant, thouglt invtilnerable^to thefidii' 
etfe the GhevaHer stood in^ aw«* «l(^ 
started on Mb f^, an«k di^appt nreA 
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CHAP. V. 

W^iiBN Claience reached L¥toile» he 
foiood his father alone^ taking his fore- 
noon walk Bader the shade of its beauti* 
f ui tcees ; stopping at intervals to admire 
tl^ wild flowers^ which sprung up in 
prbfusioa atadiig th^ir roots; then resum- 
ing those thoughts of other days which 
bi& son's appearance broke off completely, 
Aftei? an exchange of afiectionate 
gireetingr Mr^ Willoughby^ as usual, en« 
quired the success of the latter^s excur* 
sion. Clarence poured out in reply, 
the whole story of his adventure with 
Adbemaff de Bourbon ; frankly confessii^ 
atot only the meofisiderate promise he 
bad nftade and retra^ci^y but the hope he 
cberifibed that h«s father would yet allow 
him; to M&l h. With bis customary 
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eagerness, an eagerness at variance with 
good p<)^icy, he added to this, the expres- 
sion of a bolder hope, — that of being 
allowed finally to accept the Chevalier's 
offers of favor and assistance in his owB 
distinguished profession. 

Mr. Willoughby had listened while 
Clarence spoke, with more than his ordi-^ 
nary show of attention and interest; 
merely ejaculating, however, a thanks* 
giving at the account of his son's escape 
irom the knife of the Spanish shepherd ; 
but at the conclusion of his history, he 
put his hand once or twice to his fore- 
head, confessing himself at a loss to 
decide how he ought to answer the 
request coupled with it. 

<< I foresee what it will lead to, 
Clarence }'' he said, with an air of per- 
plexity, " and if I knew what would be 
the best for you, believe me no selfish 
desires of mine should stand in the way 
a moment. God knows, -—if we are 
ever to return to our country,— -if a 
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child of Philip and Mary's is to reign ; «— » 
these de Bourbons are indeed the sheet* 
anchor of the exiled Protestants here j •-*« 
in truth I know not what to say I Leave 
me a while^ to think it all over by 
myself 

Mr. Willoughby motioned his " son 
away, as he spoke ; and Clarence, disre- 
garding the flight of smooth steps which 
conducted from the terraced grove where 
his father was walking, leaped down at 
once into the wilder part of those natural 
gardens, where he continued standings 
too anxious for movement of any sort» 
until the voice of his father recalled him» 

The result of Mr, Willoughby's reflec« 
tions was acquiescence ; and aware of the 
necessity as well as propriety of making 
acquaintance with Clarence's noble pre* 
server, and of so estimating the serious* 
ness of his intentions, he declared his 
purpose of accompanying his son to 
Nerac. 

Clarence was nearly overcome with 



gkMil sufprioe smi gntitude^ &e kiumd 
hi» Atbes^Bi land ugaAa;^ and a^wi, b«it 
nest miracttkHady checked hifmseM^ joafe: 
wise w^ goings te^ aak wfaefcfaeit coaaenk 
tv make; a cam{iaigii; under the Bourboa^ 
princes, provided war were declared* was 
ovBpledt wfth tibis pemnsfioeQ to visit the 
enspr liude: inclniedy.howexFer, to ddtj;? 
mthgood^ e€ 9asy kiod*. the eflrafikared 
^ootb seioed flee granted boon^ veftturiag 
taop ffli^est Aflt if his father meant to 
akow the extent ci hia gcatitude to the^ 
pMservet. of his saxi'^ life^ fihey weald 
laat asr litde timet as possible ior setting: 
fiicwaf d iw Graackmy.. 

Xbe SHggeatixm wa^ tceo juat not to 
e]^nra*e nponiMr. WiUoHf^U^ Having; 
i» vie«^ Hmntiy t^ didly of pei<soimUy 
acknwiledging Im gmat oUigadon toe 
Ae- Chevalier^ BttA aseepting hmfvattHam 
hindnendS taking Chu!iMnm toi the canqp^ 
nnd addii^ him to^ thr nebl^ cMnpony 
assembling at Moulins, he required fe# 
|iwi|Hiialiimfi fm host mrm jouni^^ and 



nota^gvem mmty^£6ii fife lirager cne^des* 
fifeed^^rMrMn. A fdlenrbiy well^AOidi 
pm8e,< gtveni toi Aiet mn» tawftd, Ifiu 
IVUfoagMlf ' lMWi^« s«iK^1;^ evtsji Mb 

his £Uime9l«% CbveiMe sprang- ovet 
b^igbes^ 'amii ftangihg baaob^* toi getbf tt 
shorter road to^ iRisehier: Bbinc:. The hap^ 
piness a^hb yoafig: fte»tr wxs kreompiete 
«Mt berhad gbared; it mtth^ AigiaiB; db 
V^i&2i^c<K: %the oiest^agiMeabibisbaDe^ 
ke jfeunidt bier alonej and at het Beeditt 
"VKilh Jbi^iiiei Skrenee gwe^vHroatnottdk 
n^' ta sdlr thoso" fediiagp o£ esBtravagEmt 
escfUMtatitfoi^' «rlhi»mstiir j^^tvitei anal 
tM0kii<;prepasMS3i<m^::«db2i^had^Adb^ 

de BMffben ftv: ihew ol^ect ;; hsf ea^odi 
tef asAinidAifvHitv h«r dii^M^o laor; sn^iiw 
ptttfagf^ Ai|^itutf did^ hu&edi poetioifnte 
Wicmr^r Qng> :a£ tM.hcficB p; q^^bd iai timi^ 
vhibfeN ^ms ^MBXBied( ngam thfir/ptobalte 
teaamtbaiai^JpMSttu Siksdi&iit; a^yst 
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sbe knew only ^' the pomp and circum- 
stance of wa V in the descriptions of 
their favorite histories; as yet, she 
thought only of the exalted virtues which 
the writers of those histories reported as 
belonging invariably to the character of a 
true chevalier^ whether friend or enemy. 
The difference between glory and ob* 
scurity was» therefore, infinite in her eye $ 
and of death she dreamt not. 

Does the young heart, indeed, ever 
think of death as likely to strike the dear 
object it beholds in strength, beauty, and 
activity? Does it believe such misery 
possiblci while all its pulses are throbbing 
with hope and joy? No: — we learn 
fear, only after we have learned to sufier. 

Aigline, consequently as gay and glad 
as Clarence hinkelf, rather . stimulated 
than damped his sanguine spirits. She 
never looked forward to any thing for 
herself, beyond the life of Roche Blanc» 
and she was satisfied to abide it, so long 
as she had. another heart to feel with, in 
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the breast of her dear Clarence, with 
which she might go forth into the world 
of wonders and of enterprize. Enjoying 
his present rapture, anticipating her own 
future dehght when he should come back 
and tell her all that he had seen and had 
felt, — after a long and animated con- 
versation, she returned his affectionate 
leave-taking, with the same pure ardouc 
as his own ; and coupling a smile with 
her parting benediction, saw his volant 
£gure disappear among the trees of 
L'^toilc, without marring her sympathy 
with his happiness, by a single tear« 

Early the ensuing morning, Mr. Wil- 
loughby and his son, attended by a 
couple of servants nearly as well mounted 
as themselves, set off for Nerac. 
; As they rode along, they naturally 
conversed more upon the object of their 
journey, than upon the beautiful country 
over which they were passings The 
climate softened into a balrainess like 
ihe breath of an infant } the mountains 



c^Bearn suiifc, and the plains of Gasccmy 
opeired before tbem under ^ gcMen sky, 
almost unnoticed^ The f&thet was ab^ 
sMKPbed in thimght and ansiety ; the stm 
was throbbing' with hope and e^srpectatioiSr 
The former was just rousing' from' at 
peseefttl trance of yeai^^ aad heginnmg 
to kHDk opoff the probabie period of 
mental exertion^ ~- perhaps of mentd 
mfikring^ whieii wa^ now commencing'^ 
Hitherto Mn Wiilougfabj' had contenteii 
Kkxiself^ wvth tMnking the stream of 
eorents^ ff h« waited pa^iemtty - for k^ 
would drift him towards c^etain objeeta 
without awf peefiiiar eibrt of hia own 1 
He forgot that every year was hurrying 
Ms scm on' to manhood, allied that it wocdd 
soon become a father's duty, thereSor^ 
to rise frow tbe coueh of oblimus 
eomfovt, and bestir himself for tbat son'0 

With msaya serious consideration^ of 
titose VTtal objects, was n»xed sometlmig 
etf^ sadness art the p^mpect of s^pai^tioit 



ftonriiid som. Shwt w be hoj^^ii W(^ldl 
pfDve, s#H it wfts a^MparatMMi, and ii ma 
&I9 the ^stf Mtii«f i and^ in aM pirobsdbtlillyy 
M ifoo)d< lesdna a macib'loDger.^ Full of 
mmhreWst^t^ ke^yfw p^imve and s^ 
steaisftrd^ wlMle<C]^c»ee^«ho bad begdU^ 
fiifl jmmRMff in hijgh sprtit8»v imenslt^ 
became silent and tliougiitM: abef 

\iB»SsS^ 00 ^mli Il'ml^didt begness^adi^ 
l&at ssLdOkmd: stai pevptesed that tQ&^ 

Ite travtll^i^ bad tbe satirfactioa^ <i# 
Saditsff tbatPfihe J^ntee dfi^Coa^ a^d bm 
nttpbev were ' still tbevei' 

Nerac wa9'0ne ef' tbe i»i«»^ delicmnsi 
]!eiide»€«6 mjoitfed^ by Anchoarfs^ of Ni^i 
vdnpre* in. rigiMP 0f his' wifey t^at JeanUft^ 
d^i^i^Hirel^ aflfk^wards 90^ ittuntrkiaB as hist 
ym^kfWf a»d^is^motberof Beifr»Q»at]?cu^ 
!%«'* eonrt ttokig' «b w at Pto, i* wa» alP 
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tills moment appropriated to the use of 
the Prince de Conde, who was come 
thither to concert measures with his 
royal brother in case of a new war with 
Spain, for the defence of such of his 
dominions lying between the Garonne 
and the Pyrenees, as the rapacity of 
Philip yet left to him. 

In this princely chateau, not only the 
court of Anthony, but the train of both 
his brothers might have been accommo« 
dated with equal splendour and conve- 
niency ; so that Mr« Willoughby and his 
son, upon enquiring at the great gates 
for the Vicomte de Limoges, were not 
surprised at being directed round to 
another entrance, to ask there for the 
apartment of Monsieur le Vicomte* 
Upon enquiring at this quarter of the 
palace, they were immediately admitted 
into a succession of open courts, embeU 
lished like gardens with stately trees, 
shrubs, statues, and fountains. These 
again led to a superb side -entrance^ 
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suflSciently noble for the absolute front 
of a less splendid edifice ; thence into a 
hall lined with the marbles of Italy, from 
ivhich ascended a lofty staircase, lost, 
after its first stage, in a labyrinth of 
gilded corridors and painted saloons. 
Every thing within and without pro- 
claimed the residence of the graceful, 
but voluptuous Anthony. 

Into one of the smaller saloons, our 
travellers were conducted by*^ feathered 
page, and left to breathe, while their 
conductor went to announce them to 
his lord. 

Upon this person^s departure, Mr. 
Willoughby walked up to a window, and 
mechanically fixed his eyes upon the far 
stretching gardens below ; beautiful in- 
deed they were, as the fabled ones of 
Armida. Clarence, meanwhile, gazed 
round him in unadmiring astonishment ; 
impressed, nevertheless, with an uneasy 
sentiment of inequality with the person 
to whom all this splendor was now ap« 
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0fpprofjMted^ and coBsooiis of fa.iiim% 
poefereace £m: tbe «toDe wdfaaad rikkr 
beaches of EBcalette. 

In theie gorgooos dminfaers^ llie 
Chevalier rwfiercd tJ^m to watt mudi 
jbng^r thflo oiher lie jor tiicy secmtif 
jreUfihed.^ Bioipljs^rbeQMHie.theMifernniiQm 
of their amval va&^ifWB famrin pt t flC Mc e 
of some who had heea al* his himlMS 
party ia Betra* 

Coaidoaa t» tbe mUamky of Im 
nature, aad jealouB of lAat ifofinaitgr 
lieing disoowrted^ the Chewlier laas ;<sa 
continually upon his guard agaiast tfavi 
dreaded eYtl» llbatjiefi^an belnayed fbim^ 
aelf by Abe very excess^ of affected indit 
fereace. An oftee^ did be atifle ^treidljr 
.good ompidses, iroai ibe iear ithat be 
asight foejaafifioaad.so<to.oaia9t pcfiahirit|& 
aodaileaoe ^ooatemptilte adeasioo. 

.fiucbwKAlaiessi er^mldNr rim^ 
tof aiindt suited Ml wilb ibr iotaepidiir 
«f jnrve with wbkib (be .fUffitoiHbed.'eraQr 
qieoies of peraMal^daagar. .Xk^waatli^ 
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very vjeveme of Clarence WiUoughhj's 
.^^racteristie frankness and fearlefisnessr: 
and could th^ latter have disceraied it 
through that mixture of c^ldoass and 
fire which struck and juieaded and inta- 
ir^ifted hkn in the Chevaliafy fae would 
fierhaps have tnrned taok with disdain 
^&mn on the v^y threshold oi their ac- 
^uaintanecu As it wa^y without giving 
m^ padiictttar-fiAeaning to tha Chiavalier^^ 
id^y, he waited with kind|y impatience 
fear his a|>peaiBnoe» When /the latter did 
ien4er» the sunpbreak look with wiuch Qa- 
rence hastened to meet biin» brought 
their meat intemsling expression into the 
^€^e» his sought with such inteUigible 

jpleasuie* 

AdheoMT de Bourhon extended hk 
Jbmd t0 the «an». tho^h Jsie nerely in- 
<qUa£d his bead ^to the father^ kx^ raa ^ 
sapid rglaao^ tnc^ in the %iie and ob- 
8«im»d iHm rotiurwd obiei«)«e ^ Mr« 
Willoiighby. biS siHi^ in aaio»ent that 
the latter hniJJMMn naed ta^jMie^caraMP- 
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nials of a court ; as such, his own manner 
became more princely, and he checked 
that show of extreme gladness withjivhich 
he would otherwise have greeted a sim- 
pie mountain-acquaintance. 

Mr. Willoughby's gratitude for the 
timely succour of his son in an hour of 
danger, was more touching than diffuse ; 
he then acknowledged his sense of the 
great benefits which must result to that 
son, from the privilege, which he cour- 
teously accepted, of visiting the camp and 
the Chateau de Moulins, in the train of 
the Bourbon princes. 

Adhemar de Bourbon received this 
address with a graciousness duly tem- 
pered with dignity j avowing the pre- 
possession he had conceived for his 
young companion at sight of such gene- 
rous rashness in one so young j not daring 
to give even its allowable share to that 
enthusiastic admiration of himself, which 
bore its full proportion in fixing bis 
fleeting fancy for a stranger. 



^ 
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Thus, while his animated looks promised 
and courted future friendship with the 
son, the Chevalier's lips only echoed the 
terms oi favor ^ protection, encouragement, 
as they were uttered by the father. 

Mr. Willoughby was not a piercing 
observer, nor, as has been remarked, a 
very deep thinker ; but parental anxiety 
had roused his faculties to their utmost 
upon this occasion, and helped him to 
notice the great difference between the 
language of the Chevalier's countenance 
and that of his lips. It was a disagree- 
ment rarely seen in persons of illustrious 
birth 5 by whom peculiar ardour or inte- 
rest in their mode of address to inferiors, 
is rather affected when their looks do not 
express either, than cold reserve when 
their feelings are really touched. 

Mr. Willoughby having no key to this 
peculiarity in the Chevalier, hailed it as 
a certain token of his son's security with 
him ; as a pledge that de Bourbon meant 
his actions to outrun his professions. 

VOL. I. H 
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Having asked a few necessarj ques- 
tions about the distance of the camp, the 
period fixed on for the marriage of the 
Gomte d'Enghien, Mr. WiHonghby re- 
spectfully enquired whether he might 
solicit the honor of a short interview with 
the Prince de Conde himself, adding, 
with a complimentary smile, that he could 
not trust an only son solely in the handiJ 
rf a young hero who was known to love 
glory so passionately as to have stolen it. 

Adhemar de Bourbon's d^rk com*- 
plexion glowed at this well-timed 
.allusion, and, smiling too, he said witfi 
the embarrassment of extreme gratis 
fixation, " But you will be plieased ta 
remember who profited'by thatmad* boy V 

temerity."^ 

Remembering, ihdfeedi thair^ both the 
eldier princes bad taken' adNrantage of 
their nephew's theft at Metz, M¥; WRi* 
Ibughby bowed, acknowledging tiiat* tftef* 
B&urbbn blood did not ^w cooter^ if&r^ 
flowing Ibnger in the^ vein** oi^ife ih*- 
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heritbPB^; y€t- stfti- reque«*mg leaw to 
bespeak the Printe de Cotide^s indtik 
getiiee to 'his feelings as? a parent and a 
. main of ^ peace. 

The Ghev^ier then confessed that he 
hsid' made his- uncles* aequainted both 
with^thecireumstanees'v^hich introdaeed^ 
hhti' to» Clarence, and^ with his further* 
invitations to him;- that as Conde had^ 
desfired^ to see this new acquaintance^ 
should he ptesent hitnscJf at-Nerac, de 
Bourben could hMe nty hesitation in 
sending to a^fe him to ^receive Mr; Wil-^ 
lottghby; 

The* favor soUcited; was- promptly 
granted; Cond^, open as day, and equally 
conscious of high Mfthi as of high con-^ 
sidisratron^ made.not'ar moment's diificulty 
of admitting' a i^eepectaMe individuott }. 
and Mr. Willoughby was quickly COR^ 
deleted intc^ M^ presenee^^ 

Nt> sooder^ vtere th* Chevalier a»Ai 

(Mrenbe^ led te^^ tbeaiseli«si tkxm botbi 

g aire ' way"' to * tltosfe* fteltegS' peeidi«^ 

H 2 
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each, which a third person's presence had. 
restrained. Clarence was all eagerness, 
to repeat what he had suffered at Esca-. 
lette, when he believed himself misunder- 
stood by his noble entertainer ; and the 
Chevalier was as willing to hear agaia 
and again^ in the ardent language of truth 
and inexperience, the enthusiastic admir- 
ation of his new acquaintance. 

Like the proud beauty who indemnifies, 
by her smiles in private the lover whom 
in public she outrages by her scorn^ 
Adhemar, flattered and touched by the 
promptitude with which Clarence had 
followed him, at onc6 laid aside that air 
of dignified restraint which he had 
deemed it proper to wear before Mr. 
Willoughby, and became all that he was 
in their confidential rambles among the 
Pyrenees. 

This seeming, nay indeed actual aban- 
donment of the heart, effaced the little 
that remained of the uneasy impression 
left by Adhemar's haughty irritability on 
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the last morning of their meeting there, 
and quickened Clarence's longing for 
permission to attach himself more inti- 
mately to his fortunes. 

After a short interval, the page who 
had led Mr. Willoughby into the Prince 
de Conde's presence, returned to say 
that the prince requested the Chevalier 
would meet him in the tennis-court, 
while the young Englishman went to 
rejoin his father. Both orders were in- 
stantly obeyed. The two young men 
walked together through a long range of 
apartments, and a magnificent picture- 
gallery, when they separated j the Che- 
valier turning down a flight of steps that 
terminated in an open portico leading 
into one of the courts, and Clarence fol- 
lowing his conductor through seemingly, 
endless saloons and corridors, to the 
opposite wing of this noble residence. 

As he passed along, under canopies of 
velvet, among gilded pillars and hangings 
of silk, (for he was traversing the state 
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apartments) he feh with somfi ^u;irpri^, 
how. little such thiogs appMi!ed,to atrijke 
him. Indeed, could he hav^e had Jf^is 
choice, he would have fMreferced i^e 
.^v-arrior-hall of iEsca^bte -with i^ (ke of 
mountain &iel, its homely hqacd^ »a|id iJie 
joyous party aroiuid i|, io the \^ry sane 
party in this tr^ciasurerlioi^se cf spl^udoiir 
with all the delics^iestof the world .b€s£Qfe 
them. 

There was a n>aidy bardihood io jC1|u 
.$Qnce!$ nature, which rejtected the;g<94i>4y 
trappings of life : onij&f t ^astd .dej^nJii^^s 
iwiere the joaly Iju^urJe^ he asked; ..^9Ad 
both were .alw^y^ at the owinwad Qf 
Jhiwi who could find a b«th ia:eii?py.f»iii- 
aaiog stream, a bed undier Qvisry lesriTy tr ^le. 

Upon entertog the jHstjraom (pf Jbis 
wing, Chvem^ >$aw ibis &tbet» wnIlMi^g 
;up and down al<^ne ; he w^aurpFi^efd.t^ 
remark tbe ti^aces of recent .*e«rs , qpqji 
bis cheeks; Wid ^Oeotionat^y grasping 
his band, l>e enf^uiced what b^td dis- 
tressed i him. 
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.Mr. Willougbby cleared his counte-^ 
nance as he replied, ** Nothing extraor- 
dinary, my dear boy. 1 have only been 
hearing a great many kind and sensible 
arguments from this really-great prince; 
in favor of a military life for you ; and I 
have seen their ffood sense : and I have 
yielded to them." 

*.* And is this all that has changed 
your looksj my dear father?'* exclaimed 
Clarence, his own looks kindling with 
inconsiderate Joy. 

" A soldier's life .has its dangers,** 
mildly observed Mr. Willoiighby ; " and 
do you think your father could well spare 
you, Clarence, if " 

" Then I give it up !** exclaimed his 
§on, drawing back, yet looking as though 
he longed to throw himself on his father's 
neck, as much in disappointment as con- 
tritipn. Mr. Willoughby rallied himself 
again, saying, with a smile, " The prince 
told me, that fond fathers make oot 
heroes j and that their sons may be saints, 
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but never martyrs: so I am willing to 
disprove this assertion if I can. I will 
allow you to be a soldier, Clarence, and 
you must make yourself a hero." 

Clarence's resistance to this indulgent 
goodness, was at first as strong as vehe* 
ment ; for he loved his father, and he 
began to comprehend the extent of the 
sacrifice he was demanding of him : but 
IVIr. Willoughby's mind was now made up 
to what he believed would prove unavoid* 
able at last, from his son's character, and 
the character of the times approaching j 
and he therefore quietly overruled the 
other's hasty resignation of what he 
most wished: declaring, that he now 
thought the best step he could take would 
be this, of securing for him the friendly 
patronage of the Bourbon princes. 

Mr. Willoughby then proceeded more 
distinctly to state, that the Prince de 
Conde had engaged to receive Clarence 
into his own regiment, should war have 
actually commenced ere their return 
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from Provence^ and the young man 
himself be still desirous of entering the 
service: and that, in such a case, the 
prince would himself take care that his 
nephew's el^e should not be indiscreetly 
placed in situations of more thaii ordi- 
nary risk, before he had learned the duty 
and the mode of protecting his own 
safety* 

** And now, God bless you, my dear 
boy!" said Mr. Willoughby, striving at 
a tone merely affectionate. " You know 
that your father is hot given to lectures ; 
so the good principles you have learned 
already must take care of you in the 
camp, and at the court : however, I will 
pray for you now and then at L'ctoile, 
and think of you as seldom as possible.'^ 
This last attempt at a smile was on the 
point of being disgraced by tears ; but 
not allowing them time to flow, he 
pressed his son strongly against his hearty 
and precipitately retired. 

Clarence was astonished at «^s own 
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passion of grief, the instaat the ^oojr .lM|d 
x^sed upon his Either. Who^y \i9#<- 
.g^ished by th^t f;ii(her's kindaessg^ ^ood- 
jaesa, and ^itnplicity of epgpi^essioQ, he 
wauld have run after hii9 to jojf^^s 
ihi^, to pra,y him to cherish health. ^^yl 
cheerfulness for his son's sak«^:ai34 to 
Qh^vge him with a message* to, Ai^jyA^, 
intreating her to supply his pla^ at 
L'etoile whenever her paneuts would 
^pare herj but overpoiyeBed by the 
.excess wod suddenness of bis eojicAioQ, 
(so little did .ClareQce stijdy his o.wi' 
si^nsibility,) and fes^rful pf beiiiig met .ia 
sych a disordered siiate by :any ojth^r 
person, he gaye up tjte iiit§p|:iQ#>. r*?- 
i^aining^ where he was, till his. extr^oa^ 
agitatiQi^ subsided,, apd the r^-^appi^^- 
.a»ce of t^ipQljeyaiier called iippQ b^ 
for . §x.€trtion. 

Tl)p ChisvaJiiei:^ whp, had:Qrd«i'c^d.Ws 
ggpple to appiu^e hiift wl*P» Mr^. Wil- 
loughby departe4f .ca«3Q fiw ^bi& fm^ffg^f 
,e.npw/wiBbe4 to.pi»«e»t to his 
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uncles. . Without appearing to notice 
Clarence's disorder of feelings, otherwise 
Ihan by a greater expression of! sensibility" 
in his own fine eyes, Adhemar de Bour- 
bon led him at once to the tennis court. 
There, amongst several others just 
released from the same manly diversion, 
were the Princes d'Enghien and Conde, 
half undressed ^ their heads and throats 
bare, their whole persons heated with 
violent exercise, and somewhat soiled by 
the dust of the court. In the ardor of 
their game, neither of them attended to 
their nephew's voice, otherwise than by 
a hasty nod, till they had played their 
first set ; after which the youngest of the 
princes, (that Conde so illustrious then, 
so much greater afterwards,) came up td 
the young .Englishman in the Dedans, 
shook him by the hand, said a few ami- 
able words about his cQuntry, his father, 
and the favor his countenance bespoke 
for him.; then, without waiting * reply; 
ran back with all the eagerness c/( ^ 
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schoolboy to resume the spirit of his 
play. 

While the Chevalier stoodTlooking ou 
with Clarence, explaining to him the 
nature of the game, and the chances of 
the players, the latter was considering, 
with pleased surprise, the youthful 
manners and appearance of both the 
princes. Till now, he had falsely doubled 
the number of their years, by those of 
their renown ; and he had to learn» 
therefore, that" neither of them were 
thirty. Conde's vivacious fire of counte-^ 
nance, joined to the smallness and 
remarkable activity of his figure, made 
him appear full as young as his nephew ; 
and the Comte d'Enghien, though taller 
than his brother, was sp much slenderer^ 
and of so smiling an aspect, that he, too, 
appeared nearly as young as Adhemar* 
The trio might, indeed, h^ve passed for 
brothers: but to Clarence's partial and 
unpractised eye, it seemed that if Conde 
had more the look of a Warrior, and 
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d^Enghien that of ww horrme distingu^, his 
preserver had the air of the Prince in 
greater perfection. 

Amongst the groupes in the tennis 
court, Clarence soon distinguished his 
different acquaintances of Escalette. At 
first he was surprised that none of them 
came forward to notice him ; but a little 
longer observation of all around, taught 
him his first lesson in court etiquette. 
During an instant of solitariness, Beau- 
revoir came up to express his surprise 
and pleasure at sight of him, but 
quenched a mocking smile, and respect- 
fully fell back, on the return of the 
Chevalier to his former station. Cla- 
rence's quick mind perceived immedi- 
ately what was the usage on such 
occasions ; and in his turn he profited 
by it. 

When the princes were thoroughly 
tired, a racket was put into Clarence's 
hand, and he was invited, by twenty 
different voices at once, to take a lesson 
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in . the game he .professed himself sa 
pleased with. He did not shrink from 
the challenge ; but no one, flattered him 
except Beaurevoir, who prophesied he 
would .prove a miracle. Clarence's 
thoughts, in spite of himself, were 
perpetually following his father, uneasy 
about his own conduct, suspecting it 
had been selfish ; and, therefore, though 
he struck the tennis ball with force« 
he certainly never did it with precision^ 
Beaurevoir, however, continued lauding 
his performa«9e to the skies in an under 
tone ; half choaking himself and those 
he muttered to with excessive laughter, 
while he directed their attention to those 
coups de mditre, as he termed blowg 
which never sent the ball they struck 
wher? it ought to have gone to. 

Embbldened by his own successful 
impertinen^e^i. the jester went on so 
much less cautiously than at first, thai; 
he was overheard by Clarence himself^ 
The latter, restrained by the presence 
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tlw|r wi^m bo4h in, .heard ium for &ome 
time jonlgr <wiid» «a . h^igbteaioig colour; 
^ at .l^Dgt]^ uoable to .master his 
indignati^iim^^ ba tiii^ed iS^denly roun^^ 
wgriog, /^ )iMNHs»e»x J[eaur.evoij:» J jwill 
Bwe y0\M .the trouble of trying your 
fnqsi^liwDt furthier, by tailing you> that 
I etka stwd mock^y exactly as long 
m y^ bttve .been trying it on me : — 

The stern aod steadiest l^ok he gave 
JBeaumYioir. as. be concluded, might not^ 
p6^p9>. have had its right effect, had 
not th^ J^rince de C^nde himself, who 
hbd been (watching thje mettle of the 
youn^ JS^gtai^bman? with curious intenesty 
isajkd.oot,, ID a mi3:edi tone of jocularity 
ai^i eommaod, ** That ball hiti however! 
^4 BOHfy; J^eaurevpii;, I think you must 
aflkiiM^wladg^ this<gaUaat boy has mad^ 

himself .fi:«ft for life of yoxur. mischievous 
wit." 

.BeauwvQir boAvnd; l^ifghed out 43l 
«oin{)liaiei)t.t0^Clan9aQcs,, h^ way of Bubr 
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stitute for serious apology; and, com* 
pletely mortified by the animated bravos 
of his companions, crowding round the 
object of his jests, left the court. 

To tennis succeeded fencing, and other 
playful exercises of the sword and the 
manage j to these, supper in Adhemar 
de Bourbon's apartments; but not to 
supper, rest. Cond€ himself, after lightly 
rallying his brother upon his impatience 
to be with his affianced bride, suddenly 
proposed shortening his time of penance, 
by setting off for the camp at Avignon 
that night, instead of going to bed. 

The proposal was rapturously received ; 
and before Clarence had half recovered 
from the agreeable hurry of spirits inta 
which the proposal, and its hasty prepar- 
ation, in consequence, had caused him, 
he found himself in the company of the 
princes, on the road to Provence. 

The whole party rode as hard and as 
desperately through the night, as though 
their object were to save the state at the 
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cost of their necks : yet they rode in 
such tumultuous spirits, that every tra- 
veller they encountered must have set 
them down for a set of gallants on their 
way to a carnival. 

The mad spirits of Conde created an 
infinity of incidental adventures, as the 
troop gallopped over ordinary obstaclesr 
without heed or precaution ; yet never 
did he do or say any thing that mis- 
became his quality f^-^Aos'-Qvwp Jir&w his 

entertainment from mischief done ta 
others. 

No one was half so frank and gay as 
this amiable prince ; and not even Beau- 
revoir himself could excel the piquant 
railleries of the more elegant d'Enghien. 
Adhemar de Bourbon evidently enjoyed 
the vivacity of his uncles, and encouraged 
the occasional flashes hazarded by Cla- 
rence : but his spirit was more sedately 
tempered than theirs; and reserving to 
himself the certain pleasure of predo- 
minating, in a calmer hour, over their 
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aicendant in thi3, he su£Edt^ his young 
idolater to forget, in giddy merrimentf 
the loftier objects of honour and danger^ 
:i¥hich occupied him exclusively. 

It must be owned that, during thL; 
festive jouraey, the animated Clarence, 
to whom every thing was new — every 
thing 4^1ightful, and to whose yoimg 
spirits air and exercise were at any time 
sufficient fuel, forgot to grieve about 
his &tbier 2 he thoupjht only of what he 
should shave to entertain him with when 
they should meet again ; and for himself, 
he believed that after-life could never 
ofier liim such another period of enjoy- 
ment as the present. 

Perhaps Clarence was right. After-life, 
if it might bestow delights of a higher 
nature, was never likely to give them sq 
.unalloyed try regret and apprehension, , 

The scenes immediately following this 
expedition^ were still to Clarence likq 
those of some wondrous vision ; such a^ 
his heated imagination had often fancied^ 



wbih ;hs ^y stsetch^ ialor|grthe jsumij^ 
bvmk io£ tJ^ sQj^ve^ 'a;^$tiiig Jbixnseif ^iPi 
4i^d^muig idlsBess, . after :a. day !s cpcQessiy^e 

fj^i*aai jb^ ^ftVieet ^joves of die;ur 
l/,eboih^ ,wd the bj&smtiM meadows of 
jB^^be -Stsua^t ibe was . fiiKst ti:a,napprted 
into a piriocely cbajL^au* steetchiqg iU 
'«ui(^>pf pillared entrance9» painted cbanK 
hm^f .)gar|i€^s .a»d ^packs^ o.ver auchaqi 
iMtentu^f^rowd ;9a^ mghthave foFmod 
th^^ site .of many .a village. Me was then 
rowomd to. ax^ampwhene wancarriagesy 
iv#j?T^t€iedst iand joailed mukitudes throx)^ 
ged streets ^ of tents, aud ;grQves .df , 
"serried spears j'* where the din of trum- 
pets, the trampling of horses, the rude 
revehy or coarser discord of a numerous 
soldiery, were mixed with the dang of 
armourers " closing rivets up/' He was 
thus taken suddenly from the sight of a 
few dear familiar faces, into a crowd of 
unknown princes and peers, whose names 
he had been wont to hear like those of 
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another and a higher world. The stir^ 
the business, the careless good fellowship 
of all these different individuals, the 
rousing speculation upon their future 
movements and future fate which formed 
their frequent themes of discourse, were 
too attractive to such a character as that 
of Clarence, not to fascinate him com- 
pletely ; he came away, after a visit ot 
two days, more passionate in his admir- 
ation of Or soldior'ft life than ever z he 
had not staid long enough to see that 
enchanted mask drop, with which man 
jhas contrived to cover the hideous 
features of war. 
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CHAP. VL 

Fbom Provence a shorter road than that 
through Beam, led direct to the Bour- 
bonois. Thither the Prince de Conde 
repaired for the purpose of superintending 
preparations for the reception of his 
brother after his nuptials; while d*En- 
ghien himself, winged by love and joy, 
flew to Estonteville to claim his bride, 
xmd lead her in triumph from her home 
to that of his father, the Chateau de 
Moulins* 

' This venerable mansion, long associ^ 
ated in Clarence's mind with memorials 
of the chivalric ages, was consequently 
an object of great interest to him. He 
ran through its tapestried chambers, tra- 
versed its twilight passages, contemp^ted 
its bannered haU, and mused by the side 
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of its deep moat, with a feeling nearly 
amounting to awe. The great and the 
good, of many a century, seemed then to 
rise before him; not only such as had 
borne the princely name of Bourbon, but 
all who, in those romantic ages, had, like 
^t^m, courted danger attdacffietred g*9i«yi^ 

Witlv the MS; of Gbdefirbi^s a«»esttti* 
in his memory i Cterenee* compared^ ittf 
wide paintings wilft' Better' pi&rti«its^ c# 
the august' personagfes they 'were inte«Fd*lfi 
to* represent ; and witti* the f eatore* df tBe» 
Gothic haH^ itselfi ft was* tfansporf ft>? 
Km, to , seat ^ Himsfelf in' the ' vety * cUmi^ 
vAAch the gwd Dake Louis* was^fcnowtl^ 
tb' have occupied a<j the -banquet ; —^airf? 
greater transport, to find that, aftfeif '»e>ttH5^ 
efifeitSi lie cpdkPwafm with h»' ow*f Are, 
m&ny of rtie^ thoughtlfes^' c^nes- wWj^ 
ridiculed^ such^ enthusfesm} merely ffoitt* 
ignorance o# ttie Temote*ev*nt« awtf'eWi*^ 
raetew*by*wtticB*it» wat^xeitedi 

Iffb' Mmywled|cr0fl[tH««Biiai«bfi*^IiS^ 
tbiy, and^tSte- WvaeHy>witttfN««ieh^l^ 



repeated its most striking passages, t^ 
these young men, were additional merite' 
it! the eyes of Adhemar; he took pleasure* 
m making him' completelymasterof rt- 
and* soon discovering that Clarenee wawr 
But ihdiflferently acquainted with more' 
important histoi ies, and' tots^ ignerairt? 
of the sciences necessary for perfection^ 
in the profession of arms, he made it one^ 
of his own amusements tO' awaken Him 
to the amtition of knowing' more. 

Thus, in their sauntering- moments, he* 
frequently made allusions to circumstUni*^ 
ces which his companion was obliged- to* 
enquire further about, ere he could enter 
into the deep sense of the other^is dist** 
course. At first, Clarence put these' 
questibns^ frankly and frequently ; but Be* 
soon grejw ashamed of ignorance, con* 
scions that it was the consequence of 
past Tefidactormess; B^?* dfegrees- tfteni Hm' 
questions became-fewer ; till at lengthtfier* 
IfstenedHtr total Bilfence. A painfuUsense^ 
of inf^iori^ to* tKe penromlte'was^enitt* 
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lous of equalling, caused this sad ab- 
straction ; and for one whole morning, 
the sensitive boy shunned every bodyj 
pondering over his own deficiencies; 
looking till his *^ mind's eye'* ached, upon 
the shining acquirements of Adhemar ; 
and thinking whether it were not better 
to tell that friend at once, what he felt 
and what he purposed. 

The natural ingenuousness of Cla- 
rence's character, eventually carried it 
over pride. He made the full confession, 
of former negligence j owned his repug- 
nance to study of every kind j but avowed 
that he now felt there was a stronger 
principle in his soul after all, that of 
determining to be like the person he 
most admired in the world. After this 
honest adulation, it is needless to say 
what were the pains the gratified Che- 
valier took to smooth the paths of know- 
ledge to so true an admirer, and by 
accomplishing him more, to render his 
mind's homage more distinguishing* 
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The visit of the Prince de Conde to 
the camp at Avignon had been solely to 
discover the Duke de Guise's plan for 
the opening war in Italy, and to learn 
whether there were more laurels likely 
to be reaped beyond the Alps, than be- 
yond the Somme. Conde's military 
judgment fixed upon the Milanese as 
the best theatre for successful action ; 
and Guise had determined upon marching 
direct to the invasion of Naples. The 
former, therefore, quickly decided be- 
tween the army of Picardy and that of 
Italy ; and, having made his brother and 
nephew of the same opinion, they were 
all withdrawn to enjoy themselves at 
Moulins, until the first blow should be 
struck on the northern frontier. 

During his first three or four weeks so- 
journ at this celebrated chateau, previous 
to the appearance of the bridal train from 
Estonteville, Clarence had a long period 
and ample leisure for perfecting his ac- 
quaintance with the mind and heart of the 
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Chevalier. He did not always understand 

m 

the latter it is true ; but he was rarely 
displeased with its incomprehensibility. 
What was open in Adhemar, seemed 
iidmirable in his grateful eyes ; what was 
shrouded, interesting. The Chevalier, 
meanwhile, who piqued himself upon 
managing his own conduct, so as to pre- 
vent their ordinary associates from 
thinking that he considered Clarence 
Willoughby in any other light than that of 
fin amiable el^ve, was hourly more gra- 
tified by the ardor, and sincerity, and 
freshness of his favourite's feelings. 

With the tact of experienced courtiers, 
even those gay chevaliers whom Clarence 
believed as artless and reckl^s of all, save 
honor, as himself ; eveti they knew how to 
bend to his opinion, and to dress them* 
Helves in the glass of their lofUer com- 
panion's humour. Like him, at times 
they afiected to treat the yoang EnglMi- 
mati merely as an amtisrng cMatifre, 
piquant ftota his ignorance of the world. 
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and delightful from the amiable ab&ui- 
dittes such ignorance betrayed him into : 
but» like the Chevalier bim&elf, they saw 
and felt that Clarence was far more thm 
this; and that, under those wild shoots of 
uficukufed fertility, lay a soil rich in 
precious ore, and capable of the noblest 
harvest. 

Some of these ambitious or covetous 
courtiers, took aim at the Chevalier's 
known foible, by seeming to consider iiis 
new iavorite, merely as a plaything, or a 
thing protecte^d. Others, less subtle and 
more anxious to gain< their object, con- 
tinued their cojjrt to Bourbon, by paying 
»uch attentions to Clarence as marked 
their belief in his ascendance. Some 
treated him with impatient jealousy^;, 
others with cold disdain: but the msyority 
let him make his way with them and the 
princes, as accident or his own merits 
determdned. 

Amongst this unprejudioed, kindiy^set; 
Clarence fcwnd spirits in a great d^^e 
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congenial with his own ; and too happy in 
their society, and that of the Chevalier, to 
seek out causes for disquiet, only amused 
himself with the splenetic moods andchil- 
ling demeanour of the lesser number. His 
sallies, in return fbrtheir bitternesses, were 
so gay, so unexpected, so entirely free 
from the slightest particle of ill-humour, 
that he rarely left his enemies as malig- 
nant as he found them. The charm of 
his countenance and voice, had power 
to lull even envy asleep for awhile; and the 
remembrance of his first check to wilful 
impertinence, in the person of Beaurevoir, 
effectually prevented all who wished to 
preserve themselves, and the Bourbon 
favour, from risking similar insolence. 

Certainly, there is a compelling power 
in true dignity of soul, which awes, we 
know not why, bolder spirits differently 
tempered. The ignoble bravo, who would 
stand undaunted before the mouth of a 
cannon, is often seen to quail under the, 
eye of honorable indignation. 
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Perhaps at so early an age as his, 
Clarence owed this moral sceptre, less 
to the belief in his personal courage, than 
to the general conviction of his generosity, 
truth, and forbearance. It was observed 
that he always discriminated between the 
ebullitions of temper in his companions, 
and the premeditation of insult ; that he 
frankly told his intimates whenever he 
thought them wrong or foolish ; but that 
he was never known to discuss their in- 
discretions, with others. It was granted 
too, that if he made merry with any one's 
peculiarities, he nevei* did so unless the 
persons he rallied were present to join in 
the laugh. * 

It is true, that Clarence could not deny 
himself the •amusement of painting the 
Baron de Roche Blanc's character one 
day, when the Prince de Conde asked 
about him. Yet the ridicule was so ob- 
viously deserved, and the manner of exer- 
cising it so purely playful, that not one 
of the joyous party, whom a description 

1 3 
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of that elderly gentleman's absurdities 
convulsed with laughter, ever appre- 
hended a similar exhibition of themselvesk 
lo fact, it was only tiecessary to hear 
Clarence speak for a few mioates^ to be 
convinced that nothing, except geJE^uine 
folly and pretension, were the subjects of 
bis sportive archeary ; and, consequeHtly^ 
that his spirit of ridicule was widely dif- 
ferent from that more abundant sort, which 
mocks tiie excellence it either cannot cam- 
prebend, or will not imitate. 

By the aid of couriers occasionally 
going between Moulins and Nerac, 
Clarence was enabled to heftr fi?om, and 
to write to his father. But, like most 
anrmftted persons, his lebbers were iifcdie 
more than vivid sketches of the eveiats 
passing arouraifl hinei, calculated ratther to 
awakan, than to satisfy, the curiosity of 
those he wrote to. 

it was sufficient, however, for Mr. Wil- 
loughby thsrt: his son was weU, smd de- 
lighted and delighting others, ^smA <that as 
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yet no chill had happened to his enthu- 
siasm for the Vicomte de Limoges. As for 
Clarence, every time he received an affec- 
tionate placket from L'etoile, he felt so 
grateful for his father's unreproachiag sui:- 
render of his society, that he wondered 
how he himself could continue to accept 
the sacrifice. But still some new pleasure, 
or new object of more serious interest, 
would start up and efface the impression, 

Clarence was, however, conscious of 
not wasting his time at Moulins : conse** 
quently^ he did not deem himsdf culpgjble 
in wishing to remain there. He was daily 
taking lessons in all the exercises nec^s^ 
sary for an accomplished gentleman j he 
was acquiring the language, as it may be 
termed, of that new country, a court; 
where it might some day, perhaps, be his 
destiny to act a part; and he had already 
learned to be ambitious of loftier things, 
which he was trying to compass with the 
assistance of Adhemar de Bourbon. 

Thus, his days were neither running tp 
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waste, nor his enjoyment referable to 
mere pleasure only : a manly sense of 
there being more to do in the world 
than to pass through it in hunting mere 
amusement, was beginning to establish 
itself in his mind, and to mix with all 
his musings. He discerned that even under 
the mirthful madness of the Prince de 
Cond^, such a sense was stationary and 
evident. Although that patriotic prince 
went laughing and singing, lik^ him, along 
the road of youth, he was never seen to 
withdraw his eye from the loadstar of 
public duty. The news of the Comte 
d'Enghein's nuptials having taken place, 
was brought by some avant courier of 
the king and queen of Navarre, who had 
graced the ceremony itself^ and had to 
accomps^ny the bridal train to Moulins. 
The Princess deConde had arrived only a 
few hours before, to be in readiness for 
their reception ; and to give the lastgrace- 
fultotiches, a woman's hand only can give> 
to the embellishments of the chateau. 
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Her taste, happily, was of a noble 
kind: and no, scentless wreaths, mock- 
ing nature' sgai^lands, were therefore hung 
round the short thick pillars of solid stone 
which supported the hall ; no fantastic 
devices of Venetian mirrors, bordered 
with true-love* s knots in goldsmiths work, 
masked the painted glass of the ancient 
windows, where saints, heroes, and mon- 
sters unknown to all but heralds, were 
seen iflaming in deep and gem-like colours. 

The venerable tapestries, banners, and 
effigies, remained exactly where they 
had been standing or accumulating for 
above five hundred years. The Princess of 
Condi's care was only to see that every 
thing was in order ^ and that an ampler 
display of family magnificence than or- 
dinary, was made without blunder by 
the long retinue of* chamberlains and 
sewers. 

As night drevf qn, the whole edifice 
was illuminated; forming almost an 
awful object, as it seemed burning on 
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the dark blue sky, amid woods of solemn 
stillness and extent. When the bmdai 
party appeared, escorted 'by a long teti- 
nue of gentlemen on >horseback, splendid 
fireworks shot up from the pointed towem 
and the battlements, to fall down again 
in showers cbF light; cftnnon '^were ^red, 
and banners waved. Th^ sides of the 
moat, and of the draw^Mridge, wefe^lmed 
with military hi the Boorbon colotm^ 
who lowered their arms as the State car- 
riages ^passed, and dischargcrd them the 
moment afterward*. Every part 'of t!he 
ceremonial was in harmony ^with the 
antique mansion itself, *«nd with the 
warlike characters to whom it bdongefl. 
In consonance withthcifashion cff those 
times, a batll, followed ^by a batiquet, 
was to take place soon v^er the arrival 6f 
the bride and 'bridegroom. The family 
party met first by themselves j remaining 
some time ^ogefher to ^esccbai^ <a9su- 
-lances of ^flection and joy, 'imd^to wel- 
come the new unemberjuM; added i:o^beir 
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house. This heart-felt ceremony over, 
the dQor,s of the great saloon opened, 
and two distinct parties entered by sepa- 
rate entranoejs at the same moment. 

Taking their course up the room, by 
different waysj to the right, went the 
Queen of Navarre, led by her graceful 
husband, and followed by their court: 
to the left, came the interesting Marie 
d'Estontevill^, her brow wreathed with 
white roses, (herself a white rose,) pro- 
iceeding with timid step, on the arm 
of her hap()y husband, whose bending 
looks expressed the tender chiding with 
which he was begging her to raise her 
loeautiful eyes, and efface all but them- 
selves. 

Clarence had never beforie seen such ^ 
piqture as they formed : he looked at 
tb^m till -he. saw .but those two persons in 
the whole assembly ; he looked on them 
tiU his heart beat with im emotion he 
)cnew not haw tQ understand or to express: 
it was sympathy with love and happinessi j 

16 
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with a happiness he had hitherto never 
imagined, and a passion he had never felt. 
By degrees, this disturbance of soul sub- 
sided; and he was then able to gaze 
round, see and admire the brilliant coup 
deceit of the company. 

The Princess de Cond6, with a train of 
ladies, equal in splendour and charms to 
those of the majestic queen, followed the 
duchess d'Enghiem So many elegantly 
attired women, Clarence had never seen 
- before ; so many beautiful ones he had 
never fancied. The lights they were be- 
held under ; the jewels, the cloths of 
gold and silver, the transparent tissues 
they were dressed in, dazzled away criti- 
cism : all of them were young, sprightly, 
blooming ; all, therefore, seemed beauti- 
ful. The harmony of their soft voices 
too, was absolute music. But soon the 
louder strains of harp and viol awakened 
music of another sort, and gave signal 
for dancing. Then followed the agreea- 
ble confusion of seeking partners, suiBg 
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acceptance, conquering bashfulness, sug- 
gesting new dances, and instructing 
novices in old ones. 

In this . mel^e of princes, princesses, 
knights, and beauties, Clarence mingled 
not. He stood smilingly by, afraid to 
trust his inexperienced feet among the 
mazes of so complicated a contrivance as 
a court dance : contenting himself, there- 
fore, with admiring its ingenious in- 
volvements; and delighting his eye with 
the contrast of delicate and manly grace, 
as the chevaliers and their fair partners 
bounded lightly by him. 

A thousand and a thousand times he 
wished for Aigline, that she might par- 
ticipate in this softer and more enchant- 
ing species of pleasure than any he had 
hitherto tasted. He felt that she would 
eminently enjoy the refined grace of the 
dance, and the more touching gratifica- 
tion of noting the interchange of looks 
between d'£nghien and his bride, as 
they lingered near each other while 
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contiauing the figure with their parf> 
oerfi. 

In the absence of Aigline, Clarence 
then sought about for his friend de 
Bourbon, who bad disappeared 3ome time 
before, and now je-entered*— The sparjc- 
ling of his countenance, spoke internal 
emotion of some pleasurable sort ; but as 
yet, Clarence had never presumed ,sp 
&r upon his kindness as to queation 
him on his feelings with the intimacy of 
equal rank and age. He now only ex* 
pressed his admiration of the beauty and 
splendour before him, with his usual 
animation ; avawing his surprise at the 
isaried paradise of the world* 

" It is prodigal in bright flowers, cer.* 
tainly," returned the Chevalier, glanciqg 
&r a moment ^t the lovely j^ces passii)g 
ifcefore them; "Jjut, my dear Willoughby, 
must I teach you, that the poisonous 
mgbt-^^hade J>ears as h^utiilul a blossom 
s^ the refr£tshi»g orange? Do you ro- 
oiark that fairy vision youder* with a 
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complexion of varying land 'C^kstJbl 

tintelikje the rainbow<^pearl, and ^with 

those medeafely drop^ping ey€4ids4> — ishe, 

that 16 BO softly caiceasiDg any new .aunt? 

— Would you not :take her for inoiocence 

and fondness itself?— She has been 

my .ancle Anthoiiy^s .mistress; and she 

woald .willingly rSL^plsmt,. [in my other 

uncle's heart, the uhccmiscious young 

ciiaatuce who has just made him a pie** 

sent of the: nobles tinbeFitaii:ce in France. 

Do not yield to appearances : Jet the sen^ 

tinel be /always :on his post. here. j^' -he 

pointed, smihng, to Ckjsence's heart. 

Clarence was constedrnated ; it was 
impossible forvhim. to doubt a syllable of 
;what.Adhemande JBousboa told him; yet 
how to ibelieve that all the angelic crea^ 
±ure6 Jie beheld, ^were \)nly faUen angek! 
Me whimpered tins icontradiotioo of iibel* 
Juags to ibis friend, m$1k) tben^kughed. 

<< I f eally^know iio iharmiof B&y 0thfir 
^vomaain ttfais assembly/Vthe GbeTdliisr 
replifid^ " but J can .tell yxm J wimld 
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take none of them on trust j so I merely 
warn you to be upon your guard by times; 
for there have been more men undone by 
fair faces than either Paris or Rinaldo." 

" But I care nothing for fair faces, 
except as pretty ornaments in a scene 
like this/' returned Clarence, withdraw- 
ing his eyes from the dancers, and redden- 
ing a little. " Perhaps I ought to be 
ashamed to own that I would prefer the 
lines of a gallant army, at this very mo- 
ment, to all that I see here.** 

"Say you 5o!'* exclaimed Adhemar, 
his eyes lighting up with inexpressi- 
ble fire J " then take your choice : here, 
we are to have novelty for a month, a 
company of comedians from Paris, an 
orchestra of musicians from Milan, a 
set of mummers* from England; a chal- 
lenged match of all the manly games 
you have been learning here j balls, ban- 
quets, masques, hunting parties, without 
number j — - and, finally, a day of noble 

* Tbe burlesque Christmas strollers then famous. 
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jousting. Does not such a prospect stir 
your blood ? ** 

" It stirs my foolish spirits most as- 
suredly,** returned Clarence smiling. " I 
confess myself a boy still; and so, without 
caring particularly for any single pair 
of the bright eyes round us, I will con- 
fess that I admire them enough, col- 
lectively, to feel that their gracious 
looks might inspire me a little, if they 
were by, and I were gualified to enter 
the lists with such approved knights as 
yourself. As it is, I must content myself 
at this jousting, with being a looker-on 

— like a lady !" He smilecl deridingly 
at himself, then added with franker fire, 
**But by this arm, noble Adhemar, some 
day or other, I determine to break a lance 
with the best of you ! '* 

"First win your spurs!*' exclaimed 
Adhemar, in a tone, which, though 
smothered, had something strangely rous- 
ing in it. — ** A word in your ear 

— there are some, you know, who 
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will not sleep in the Bourbonois this 
night/' 

Clarence's eye-flash gave warning of 
the question just following, when theChe* 
valier pressed his, arm strongly, in sign 
of silence, and drew him away* 

Removed to a quarter of the long 
saloon, most remote from observation^ 
they retired into the recess of a window, 
and conversed together unnoticed. There 
Adhemar, after engaging his eager com- 
panion to ^secrecy^ unfolded to him, that 
he had received certain intelligence pf 
what the war-council at the Louvre had 
determined 4ipon : it was to declare war 
again, by the surprize of one of the frontier 
towns in the Netherlands; that Coligny, 
the governor of Picardy, was charged 
with this enterprize j and that the Con- 
actable de Montmorenci was appointed 
to the command of the army, which was 
immediately to march into Picardy, for 
the purpose of supporting the governoXt 
and checking the advance of the Spanish 






forces. The Chevalier added, that be 
was rested, iberefore, to steal fr«9fit 
Moulins that very night, in thse expedsu 
tion of igatbering some of the very first 
laiKrels ^oi* the campaigiu 

New tides of biood seemed pourmg 
into Clarence's veins as he listened : bis 
hnig^t colour weaat and canaie, and his 
Mspiration shortened. " Now, then, I 
ciaim your early offers !^' he exclaimied in 
a i^aice that trem Med with eager ness,»«^ 
"take me with yea!" /'What! and 
leffvie the maaqtnngs, and the love* 
makings, and "the jonBting, and the 
ladies ! " asked the Chevalier with ,an air 
fBagnannnouslydiBdainful of theia all, as 
Clarence thought it at that moment. 

"AH! allP^ reitesated his impatient 
conapanion, *^ *ou\j tell me what I :am to 
do*— who I am to bid itespectful farewell 
to — - and I am ready the xiext instant.^' 

^ Not a xa'eatu^e," whispened ;the 
Obovalier, '•* we must steal away. — Yota: 
servant, and«one «knily of mine — no others. 
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— Js your fellow to be trusted, if he pro- 
mises discretion for the next half hour ? 
if he is, I will give him his lesson/* 

Clarence pledged himself for the faith-^ 
ful Bearnese, who had come with him 
from Roche Blanc, and the Chevalier re- 
tired. 

" You must part then now— pass into 
the garden presently— be near St. Louis's 
yew-tree, and I will join you in due time.. 
You shall have leisure to take counsel 
of sobierer thoughts ; so I commend 
you to them.** Adhemar de Bourbon 
then mingled with the lighter crowd in 
the saloon, and shortly afterwards ap- 
peared entirely occupied in making a 
species of sentimental court to one of the 
ladies in the train of his new sister. 

From the instant of their separating^ 
Clarence wandered about that dazzling 
apartment as if he walked in a dream j his^ 
heart was full of nameless, stirring expec- 
tation J his face was bright with them : and 
if so extraordinary an illumination, without 
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any visible cause, incited the curious or 
admiring remarks of the fair creatures 
around, their murmured remarks were 
lost upon his occupied senses. 

Once or twice he asked mechanically 
of those who joined him, whether there 
were any of the illustrious generals pre- 
sent, whom he longed most especially to 
Bee, They were then pointed out to him j 
but as he wistfully perused their faces, he 
did so, less from curiosity to know their 
lineaments, then to read in their coun- 
tenances the secret of the Chevalier. 

. After tedious continuance, the dance 
ended. The dancers then broke into 
parties, or sat aloof in couples, evidently 
willing to prolong the plejisure of belong- 
ing to each other. Clarence glided from 
amongst them, into an armory, which 
formed a sort of closet to the state 
saloon. 

The single window of this lesser cham- 
ber was open to admit the air : it .looked 
upon the upper terrace of the garden. 
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Here the moonlight was sleqpiiigv as we 
night soippose it slept the first night it 
shoMe in Paradise. 

The solemn shades of the high aad 
stately trees at a distance; the lighter 
fwins of the nearer shruhsj clustered at 
intervals, as if to let in the rays of this 
beautiful moon on the lawny spaces he* 
tween their groupes ; the sullen murmur 
either of the water in the moat, or of the 
sedges growing beside it ; all these 6k^ 
jects were calculated to awaken feelings 
of a very different nature from those in- 
spired by the ball-room. Even the ar- 
mory itself, with its window-fr^une of 
carved stone-work, heavy, but of majestic 
sitnpHcity; even this silent chamber, 
crowded with the suits of many a valiaat 
knight, long innce pillowed on earth, was 
pregnant with serious thought. 

As Clarence gazed on the armmr of 
difiepent centuries, glistening in the same 
silvery light which tremUed over theg^- 
den, that light which had^so oftenshoneiaB 
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the wearers of this armour in their ladies 
bower, and on their fields of fame ; his 
feelings assumed a different character, 
and giddy eagerness gave way to sober 
consideration. 

It was impossible to look on those casques 
and cuirasses, dinted deep with many a 
heavy stroke, some of them showing where 
the fatal blow had dislodged a soul, and 
not think of wounds and death. Clarence 
then sighed at the idea of his father, to 
whom he was every thing ; but conscious 
that he had Mr. Willoughby's consent to 
dare the dangers he was now invited 
to, he compromised with himself, deter- 
mining to make up to his father, for the 
anxiety he might cause him on the score 
of personal safety, by scurpulously endea- 
vouring to spare him the sharper pangs of 
grief and shame at a son's misconduct* 

With this generous resdution Clarence 
resumed his cheerfulne^, and vaulted at 
once out of the window, down upon tfee 
• terrace. 
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As he passed under the high cypresses 
which bordered it, he turned his eyes 
mechanically towards the house. The 
whole of the side visible to him was 
brilliantly illuminated : tTie ball-room 
formed part of this ; and its long range 
of shrine-like windows being open, gave 
him a full view of the company within. 
His own figure was confused with the 
shadows of the trees. 

Upon a flightof steps leading down from 
the centre of this room to the terrace, he 
saw the happy d*Enghien and his bride 
standing as if to breathe the outward air of 
that beautiful night, and steal a few mo- 
ments from wearying pageantry. While she 
leaned against the ponderous balustrade, 
d'Enghien was solicitously drawing a 
silken veil round the slender form of his 
beloved, to shelter her from .the night 
dew, all balmy as it was; and she was 
.tenderly regarding him with those dove- 
like eyes, which had not once been raised 
in the crowded ball-room. 
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How long afterwards did Clarence 
remember this sight of them ! 

A quarter of an hour did not elapse 
after he reached the yew-tree, before 
the Chevalier joined bim: his step was 
hasty — his look animated : « You have 
not slept and dreamt,, I hope, since we 
parted !'* he said in a tone of gracious 
raillery. Clarence's glance and blush 
answered him. The Chevalier went on : 
— <« There is no getting the drawbridge 
raised again at this time of night without 
frightening the ladies into fits, and the 
gallants out of their fooPs Suits into 
better harness j and L want no sharer in 
my adventure, except yourself.'' He 
added hastily, ** Will you swim the moat 
with me ? *' 

" Swim every flood between this and 
the Netherlands, if you like itj*' Cla- 
rence answered promptly. 

" I thought I was sure of you,*' 
resumed de Bourbon. « One of my 
people is over it ere tliis, to get horses 
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for us ; and your rogae miist follow his 
example, if* you will really hazard a 
plunge into that mass (j€ foul W9ter for 
my sake. The ladies here are to he 
treated to-morrow with some dainty sport 
of hunting, or dew^'gathering, to medi- 
cine their fine complexions; and the 
gentlemen who have been swearing them- 
selves their slaves to-night, must keep 
to their words to-morrow : so you and I, 
Willoughby, who scorn such gawds, will 
be on the borders of Ficardy before one 
of them has remembered to sak what 
has become of us/' 

'<< And does no one else know this 
news?'' asked our hexo^ 

** Not a creature here,*' replied Ad- 
hemar. " I had a trusty agent in Valois^s 
council on the wateh for this moment, so 
I am spre of my game 4 fiar once I will 
get the start of ^xij ninda Conde, and 
^i»W hia mofiopoly of gloiy**^ 

Tbe Ch^viilier'a eyes sparkled as he 
Mf^slkM, biit H wasiBot^wil^ sa^ g&amm^ 
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fire as Clarence WiUoughby could have 
wished. He did not understand the 
desire of keeping even glory to himself — 
he rather longed to have communicated 
to all the brave spirits within the chateau 
the intelligence which inflamed him with 
such ardor, and thus to have given each 
of them a chance of sharing it : but 
inclined rather to think himself foolish, 
tlian the person he admired unamiable, 
he did not utter thfs vague thought. 

De Bourbon proceeded to state the 
few arrangements he had made for their 
provision of horses on the road, and for 
the more leisurely arrival of their bag-^ 
gage afterwards. 

Clarence professed himself satisfied 
with every thing, and ready to depart on 
the instant. They then passed swiftly 
down the sloping garden, through one 
of those* long alleys of tall evergreens 
which completely screens whatever passes 
between their leafy walls: thence de- 
scending several green stages, they 
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reached the extremity of the house gar- 
den, (for the principal one extended to 
a distance on the opposite side of the 
moat,) and letting themselves out at a 
private door, they came within call of 
Clarence's servant. 

Sheltered by the lower wall, which thea 
girdled the castle, the young men silently- 
stripped off their clothes, gave them to 
the servant to conceal amongst the ivy 
of the buttresses, and dashed into the 
water. 

Three or four strokes of such active 
arms as theirs, were sufficient to carry 
them across. On the opposite bank, and 
screened by a clump of dwarf oak, the 
Chevalier's confidential equerry was wait- 
ing with the riding suits of each. While 
they were putting them on, Adhemar de 
Bourbon said in a low, deliberate voice, 
** Had you no fear of a shot being fired 
after us, while we were swimming that 
filthy Hellespont ?'* 

«« I certainly did expect such a thing,'* 
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replied Clarence gaily ; ** and if their 
muskets had been charged with civet 
into the bargain, I think we might have 
pardoned them for sending a shot or two 
after us. It will cost us a fortune in per- 
fumery to sweeten our villainous-smelling 
bodies/* 

" You really thought we were likely to 
be fired upon, and yet you never said 
so !" exclaimed the Chevalier earnestly^ 
disregarding the lighter part of his com- 
panion's answer. 

" If I am to care for the chance of 
shots, while in your company, noble Ad- 
hemar,'* cried Clarence more gaily than 
before, " I suspect my life will be 
remarkably pleasant pastime." 

With a vivacity unusual to him, the 
Chevalier suddenly squeezed Clarence's 
hand, whispering, « By heaven, you are 
of proof steel !*' Then releasing it as 
suddenly, motioned the way to their 
horses. 

The guards on the heights of the 
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cbateatd had either drank too mmy^ 
healths, at their rejoicing hoard of that 
evening, or 'were, so used. to connive at 
the escape of their coaarades> when off 
duty,, and inclined for revehry beyond the 
moat> . that they saw three persons swim 
across, dress, mount, and gallop, oft^ 
without heed or comnaent. Adbeaaar 
vawed that Clarence's foolish, squire, a& 
he called th^: honiest Bearnese following 
them, n;kust have made up* for his, awvi 
forgetfulness, and bribed the. soldiers intcn 
such quiescence ; but upon questioning 
tha man,, he. became conviucedi that, the 
latter had been faithful to his promiae 
of acting promptly, and keeping silenU 
As Clarence vaulted upon the fl^et 
animal provided Am: hira,, his head was 
turning round with the. conviction of 
being preferred by Adhemajr de Bourbooa 
b^efore all the great,: and gpod^aisd titled^ 
iathe mansion behind theitK. One mere 
experienced might have started at ao 
&iitastic a pre&reiK^e :. a coxcomb would 
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"? • have been inflated by it. But Clarence's 

^ young, unadulterated, unsuspecting heart, 

* felt only an excess of grateful enthu- 
■*^ siasm for the person who thus distin- 
^ guished him ; and, determining to deserve 

* his preference, if possible — to devote 
^ himself to him even to deaths if necessary 
^ — he extended his hand without Speak- 
^ ing. The Chevalier saw his soul in his 
r face ; and, accepting the offered pledge, 

pressed his hand, saying, as he did so, 
" Yes^WilIoughby,now we are Jriends P^ 
At the last emphasized word, Clarence 
bowed his suftiiiJed face^ still too gratified, # 

too agitated for speech \ and the Che- 
valier, setting his horse at full ' speed, 
showed him that there was to be no 
more time given ta sentiment. In an- 
other half hour they were out of sight 
of the chateau* 
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CHAR VII. 

Xhe events of a campaign have little 
Interest for any readers, except such as 
have borne arms themselves, or are con- 
nected with those that have. Thus it is 
not necessary to trace methodically the 
steps of Clarence Willoughby through 
the sieges, sorties, and pitched battles, in 
which it was his fortune to share, and his 
merit to win commendation. 

By the side of the dauntless and 
scientific Adhemar, he tried his own 
metal. The surprise of Douay was the 
first enterprise undertaken by Coligny. 
The brilliant success of that enterprise^ 
and the noble conduct of its conqueror 
to prisoners of every rank — to the 
wounded, the helpless, the bereaved — 
happily mingled so much pleasurable 
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admiration with the horror otherwise 
experienced at sight of extended suffer^ 
ing, that Clarence, after the first painful 
shock, recovered to consider the career 
of danger still worthy the election he had 
made of it. 

This opinion was, perhaps, adopted by 
him from a motive absolutely the reversef 
of that high expectation which had ori- 
ginally conducted him to such a choice. 
The campaign was not likely to prove a 
fortunate one, auspiciously as it had 
begun. The flower of the French army 
were in Italy, under the Duke de Guise ; 
and so ably had that haughty minion's 
party in the cabinet manoeuvred for his 
glory and the disgrace of the brave and 
virtuous Coligny, that, after having com- 
manded the latter to commence the war, 
by seizing a key-town of the Netherlands^ 
they delayed from day to day those rein- 
forcements of men and ammunition, ab- 
solutely necessary for the continuance of 
the planned operations. 
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Xtuis FhUip's general, the Duk^. o£i 
Saicay, bad« time to assemble: a. £oirca o£ 
svfXy tboiu^and experienced soldiers i and; 
^Jter insulting every fortified place h& 

faased cm hiS) mssch^ and so atixaetir^ 
Coligny's handful of troops to> these 
menaced points,, be suddenly appeared 
before the. walls of St» Quentin- Thia 
town^ considered the principi^ gate of 
Picardy, was, scandalously, destitute of 
military stores, and, deficient in the 
strmgth of itsh garrison : every bold 
heart and ihesh' arm was^ therefore,, c£ 
consequence, aoiong its small, oatalog^e 
of. defenders. . Glarence. felt, . that, by 
volunteering bis servicesrthere^ be would 
bes preparing: to encoimteri disappoints 
m^nt and> lQss,4n aid. of a«man venerated 
by the: virtuoiUFT of alL opinions fior, hi& 
many virtues,, and crnellyr beti*a^ed nom 
\^. base . par t^> spidU . That^ oodsi^eration 
rmewied' the ardot% with> wIiMpb iClacea€^ 
]wd<^ne; tQrPiaanly^, whiii^^il^.eBaobl&d 
the principle of hi&.aidoik 
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Meanwhile, the zeal^ and activity, and 
scientific combinations displayed by the 
Chevalier de Bourbon, exalted Clarence's 
enthusiasm for the chara^ef of this illu&» 
trious friend, as much as fbi?if his/ military 
genius. When h^e saw him day and night 
on horseback, rejecting rest, neglecting 
food, disdaining fatigue and danger, and 
all evidently aad avowedly for the sake 
of promoting the plans* of their ill-used 
chief, and so baffling the designs of 
Coiigny's enemie.% Clarence suspected 
not that Adhemar de BourbQn had the 
mortification of the Guises more. in view 
than justice done to Coligpjf. 

But de Bourbon, who had now learned 
Clarence perfectly, and knew himself still 
better^ \vm aware of what he must hide 
if he meant to preserve that devoted 
attachment unimpaired, which the bdjef 
of perfeettoi) in> himself had inspired* 
'iFhe Chevalier had one dark caverii 
iit^ bis heart which no one bad 
evQr fiithprned: yet wer^ there many 
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noble and beauteous chambers in that 
heart. 

If his manner was reserved, his acts 
were gracious : he never urged the value 
of his own services, but when he was 
soliciting something for another. His 
personal attention to the comfort and ease 
of his sick or wounded soldiers, was only 
equalled by his impenetrable disregard of 
their murmurs when perfect health ren- 
dered them competent to their duties. 
During a siege, he was so strict in the 
performance of its most revolting duties, 
that no motive, no appeal to his softer 
sensibilities, induced him to relax in 
them ; but the moment the place was 
surrendered, his sole business seemed to 
be that of defending it from the outrages 
of his own troops. In the distribution 
of plunder, Adhemar de Bourbon never 
shared : he did not even appropriate it to 
himself by the popular act of making it 
over to others. " My revenue shall 
never be swelled by such an ignoble 
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source,'^ he one day said to a person 
who ventured to question him on the 
reason of his refusal; yet the revenue 
he had, large as it was, seemed too small 
for the greatness of his spirit. Instead 
of such a crowd of gaudy pages and use- 
less lacqueys as attended the other princes 
to the army, his train consisted only 
of soldiers completely armed and well 
mounted. He maintained two regiments 
at his own expence ; one of infantry, 
and another of cavalry ; and with such 
claims upon his purse, it may be supposed 
how little he left himself for vanities. 

Clarence saw all this — felt all this ; 
wondered no longer that the Chevalier 
de Bourbon's high reputation had raised 
him nearly to a level with l^e legitimate 
princes of that royal house j and every 
letter he wrote to L'^toile, was therefore 
full of his just praises. 

Upon the investment of St« Quentin, 
(into which Coligny threw himself, rather 
determining to perish under its ruins. 



 . * 
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tbao i» the vaia hope of maintaining it^) 
a» army, not exceeding in number one 
third of that of 8pain, wa^ collected 
under the Gonnetable de Montmorenci*^ 
Iiir. thisi army eame the brothers Gond^ 
aadf d'Enghien, whom' some disgiists given 
hy the eourb of Paris^ had hitherto kept 
inactiver The critical situation of Co.- 
ligny, however, carrsed^ it over the pride 
of; blood,, and the resentment of slighted^ 
services:; and t^u^ing themselves from the 
tender delights of their separate' homes^ 
they flew to the standard of MontmO'*^ 
renci. 

The dread&il battle before St. Quentin, 
in which the best and bravest of France 
ei<^r perished or fell intoi the hands? of 
the victors, is weU known to history ;; 
the Conn^ble himself waa a prisoner ;. 
the Comte d'Engbien killed^ Prodigies^ 
of valour were performed in vain by 
TMb^ whomi nor fovesigHt^ or no honeisty 
in-^ tiidse entousted.with the power, ha4 
su^^ed with pfop^i^ai^ms qy i^ramtiom^ 



Gkrence^ there&re^ in be^oldingt the fa^^i 
Q£.war for the first time^ behdid.itijrown«M 
ing; atuisajVH'Ooly barceii»IauiNd& attemp&M 

ing.to .cover, iteisnaky locksi. How differ^it; 
wa&' such' aOf . objt^at;^ from the charming 
ioadger pictttned/ by- hi» blinded fancy, audi 
paiiiled byr the layghiag; pendls.of hi* 
acqjiaintafice ait Es<saiatte!> Itf must, be 
Qon£^sed ttba4i such a si^t of his idoL 
stripped it. o£ all. it& illusions, and ihaiL 
henceforth l^.began to. tbinj£leasof.glory< 
and more of djiity., Yet^. Glareace, perr. 
sonalliy a& dauntless aad. en ter{>riedug<a»« 
the boldest there, gave way to.- none ioi 
promptitude^ and. activiiy*. Too, yontig 
andi inexperienced to hazard: modes o£ 
distinguiBhing, himself by^ exploits of \m^ 
oeftaia utility^, ha attmcted^. oceasionally^, 
thenotiae and. praise of Coligny. himself,) 
by that, mixture of £ranki humility^ mA% 
geae«Hi3Ji8Bdihood,with.whichheayawedj 
bit»aelf^ ignorant^ of aU^. that rielated; tCK 
miJiitttn}; action^, except; deteinpcunaiionfti 
wJlUnga»fis»tand.oJ3Adieace«. The Ghevar* 
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lier, in truth, often planned, what, but 
for Clarence*s resolute courage, impene- 
trable secrecy, and quickness of com- 
prehension, must have failed in the 
execution; yet, Clarence never dreamt 
that he deserved more praise than the 
school-boy does, when he repeats faith* 
fully the lesson set him by his master t 
and, rather inclined to make himself 
acquainted with his new profession by 
practical observation than by studying it 
in dry treatises, as he thought them, he 
courted every opportunity of novel and 
bold action. 

Previous to the battle of St. Quentin, 
Adhemar de Bourbon and Clarence suc- 
ceeded in reaching Montmorenci's army, 
in which Conde was appointed general 
of cavalry. The regiment of Limoges 
claimed its colonel, and Clarence Wil- 
loughby was eager to seek his promised 
guidon in that of Conde. Their bold 
truantry from Moulins was soon forgiven 
by the brother princes; though there 
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were some jealous spirits in their train, 
who were ready to quarrel with the 
young adventurer, as they now and then 
called Willoughby, who had so strangely 
monopolized the favour of the Chevalier 
Adhemar. 

In the fatal day of St. Quentin, it was 
Clarence's fortune to be close to the 
amiable d*Enghien, when his horse was 
killed under him. The prince was lead- 
ing his regiment to the charge, when 
the creature fell : Clarence instantly re- 
mounted him, regardless of his own safety: 
d'Enghien smiled with greater sweet- 
ness than usual, and galloped forward. 
Clarence saw him no more in life. Twelve 
hours after the battle, he beheld those 
smiling features fixed in the stillness of 
death j as his body was courteously sent 
in from the camp of the enemy, whither 
he had been conveyed, dying, from the field* 

What a sickening recollection of the 
bridal evening at Moulins, then came 
over our hero! He saw, again, the 
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beautifui heiress of Estonteville, regard*' 
iBg with eyes of tender happiness thi» 
altered countenance, then animated bjr 
life and love ! The picture changed, and 
he fancied he beheld her over his bier* 
** These are the horrid moments of war!'* 
exclaimed Clarence^ in a low voice, to 
the Chevalier, as they both turned away 
from sad contemplation of the fallen 
warrior. "One's own fall has nothing 
so frightful in it ; but that of a friend — 
a companion -^ osie so great,^ and so 
happy lately" — a heavy sigh finished 
the imperfect sentence. Adbemar de 
Bourbon echoed it more beavily— his 
eyes had been gloomy, though tesn'less, 
all the time he stood over the body upon 
which the affectionate Cond^ w^s weep- 
ing with the violence and sincerity of 
childhood. They now^moistenad visibly j 
while he said, m a softened tonei ** Yes j 
my poor uiK^Ie was happy! and yet,'* 
he added, after a pause of sterner reflec- 
tion, " yoof will bea» of his widow marry- 
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iog agaii^» doubtless ; and that fight sooiu 
Why shoudd y^wx start,. Willoughby? 
Wom^ax aie easily persuaded; and th« 
Houaeof LoffraiBe wiU find it good policy 
to strengthen themselves with her dutchies 
and baroniest.'' 

*' Do you not think, dear my lord,*' 
a&ked Clarence, axixiouafy, ^^thai. yomr 
heredUary hatred of that house, malcea 
you sometiffles toe hasty in imputing 
basenesses tp tbem,. they per Ikaps; neyev 
meditate ? '^ 

*^My hatred i& not all beveditaryrV 
seykurned det Bourbon, after, a leng paciae; 
« 1 4o* hate them j but it ia because they 
hava uttifoffmly opposed the one hoarded 
wish of nay souL*' 

CWence w^aiid have enquired what 
that wish was,..but the Chevalier abruptly 
changed the coc^versation, and. taUied oi 
some military moK^enaent*. 

What had passed on this, oeeasion waa 
net,»how&r^«. readily &>rgotten. by Cla- 
rence. U/& recollected some hmta dropt 
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at Moulins by one of the party there, 
purporting that the Count d'Enghien, in 
marrying the heiress of Estonteville, had 
carried off the object of his nephew's 
secret wishes. 

Adhemar de Bourbon's manner now 
seemed to give colour to such a tale. 
His abrupt departure from Moulin^ 
almost immediately upon the arrival of 
the bridal party ; that mixture in him of 
morbid remark, with noble action, whicli 
was a mystery to the conlSding Cla- 
rence, appeared to justify the idea. Such 
a secret removed at once every suspicion 
of natural infirmity in the character, 
which its admirer would fain have ex- 
alted into absolute perfection; and, by 
making Adhemar's occasional gloom of 
discourse the consequence of deceived 
or disappointed affection, rendered that 
interesting which must otherwise have 
become displeasing. 

The same circumstance made apology 
also for that determined reserve upon 
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the closest interests of his heart, which 
Clarence could not but see the Chevalier 
still preserved, even to him whom he 
dignified with the title of friend! Hitherto 
this reserve had stung him, in despite of 
himself; but contented, henceforth, to 
endure such mortification from one so 
loved, and now so tenderly compassion- 
ated, the enthusiastic Clarence determined 
to win confidence at last by studiously 
deserving it. And though, perhaps, in- 
wardly flattered with the idea of conquer- 
ing that proud grief, which refused itself 
to every other's seeking, a more generous 
feeling prompted him ; and the hope of 
giving to such a nature, the grateful 
conviction of security in its affection, and 
sympathy with its wrongs, soon possessed 
him wholly. 

The capture of St. Quentin itself, with 
Coligny and his remnant of famished 
soldiers, followed quickly upon the battle. 
All Picardy was exposed j its governor 
a prisoner ; the shattered army of Mont- 
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ifi^renei without a chief. The Praace de 
Ccmd^, his nephew, awd mich of the 
higher noblesse as that dieastrons battle 
had spared, continued vainly disputing 
every inch of ground with the advancing 
enemy ; but it was like opposing a ram- 
part of few, and digointed materials, to 
the full flood of ocean. 

Every town between ^t/Quentin anti 
Paris, had opened its gates to the con^ 
queror 5 and the capital itself must have 
fallen into his hands, had not the Boarbon 
Princes displayed talents and energies 
worthy their illustrious name. Their de- 
votedness saved the monarchy, but Guise, 
summoned from Italy, hastened to gather 
the harvest of renown they 'had sown ; 
— he came with an army, swelled by 
auxiliary troops collected in the diflerent 
states he marched through; ;and with 
all the power and wealth of the stale at 
his disposal. Under • such circtrmstances, 
with his own courage and i^iH'in^ddi- 
tion, assisted by those of Gondfe, tftis 
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fortunate general, by the bold attack and 
lucky seizure of Calais, turned the tide 
of suecess and opitiion. 

Calais was taken in the severity of 
winter ; and, allowing neither himself nor 
the enemy the usuai respite given in that 
season, he carried the campaign into the 
following year : adding to his 'conquestB 
those of other places in a different quar^ 
ter ; and so opening a direct road to 
the Flemish possessions of the Spanish 
monarch. 

Never soared human glory on loftier 
wing, than did that c^ Guise, at that 
period ! The recapture of Calais from 
^e English, after it had been in their 
hands above two centuriea» caused such 
aoa intoxication of joy, that, estimatmg 
the merit of the exploit rather by their 
pMsions than their reaaoa, the -whole 
nation united in ^eattollitig its conqueror 
beyond all the heroes df aaotent w 
mqdem tkam. 

The gfiUaat d^i^gfai«^e 4eat^ d» 
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captivity of the virtuous Coligny, and of 
the veteran Montmorenci, the matchless 
services and sacrifices of the princes, 
were all forgotten in the popular clamour 
raised in favour of Guise. The insolence 
of the house of Lorraine increased, in 
proportion to the exaltation of its chief; 
and Conde, after having lavished his 
fortune, and spilt his best blood in sup- 
port of the great charge bestowed on 
him by the Connetable, was now refused 
a confirmation of it by Montmorenci's 
powerful successor, and proffered one 
of inferior rank. Even our impetuous 
hero admired the magnanimity with 
which this hot-blooded prince triumphed 
over his indignation, and preferred serv- 
ing his king and country in a subordinate 
station, to remaining inactive. 

Mindful of his engagement with Mr. 
Willoughby, the prince kept his eye 
upon the conduct of Clarence ; though 
unable, from his situation and duties, to 
extend his notice much beyond that: 
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and satisfied with the broad outline of 
generous and intrepid character which 
he could thus distinctly see there, he left 
to his nephew the task of perfecting him 
in the duties of a soldier ; contenting 
himself with occasionally asking him a 
kindly question as they encountered on 
their rounds of duty, or singling him out, 
i^hen occasion presented, for some act 
of daring service. 

Still fighting, and now always victori- 
ously, the French army were surprised 
by the arrival of their king. From the 
moment of his appearance, the command 
of the Duke de Guise ceased. Alarmed 
at the growing insolence of the Lorraine 
faction, Henry suddenly resolved to give 
it a timely ch^ck, by terminating Guise's 
martial exploits. Overtures of peace had 
been covertly made to the court of Paris 
-by the emissaries of Philip,^ whose agents 
-there, knew when to seize the favourable 
moment for pushing their master's inte- 
xests. This moment had presented itself. 

VOL. I, L 
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Guise's brother^ the Cardinal de Lorraiae^ 
had just offended the king's mistress ; 
and some indiscreet cauntenq;qce giv^n 
by the King and Queem of Navarre to 
the religious meetings of the Hugonc^ 
in the capital, had contributed to render 
Henry eager for the termination of a 
\Kart which must prevent him from lower- 
ing the prtde of the one^ and chastising 
what he termed the criminal ap<;»tacy of 
the others^ 

With this view» he repaired to tbe 
camp of his genial, while hi^ rif^al 
monarch sought that of the Duke of 

4 

Altliough autuma hed scaiHsely com- 
ssenced^ orders vrer^ issciedfor the tnx^s 
to enter into winter cafitoftments» Thd 
result of fmdk an oider wm easily foM- 

PreUfiiiMries of ]^aee were then at- 
rai^^ ^ Ca»ribmy» and n^uioi^ d^k«i- 
tied endfairouraig to be smoatibe4 "^^^^^mi 
tjm xmrnA id ths Qm«A of Ehghttd's 



4eatfa, authiwized Fcai^e to detuand 
tetter termsy. aod obliged the rayol^ 
wulQia»«c |or grant tbem. Yet, tbo$e ternM 
either weffii^ dtfgtacelal to the patriotic 
wad£Ktnity4j^aShig ai't^ monarchy 

ir'ptC)ved.^iiat the Guises conl^Ued ta 
dMEikia)be.4iver. his wili^ in despite oi'him^ 
wiL Hesuy eoziseaated to restore all hitf 
fenoe^ CGHiq^oosts io Piedmont to th& 
D%ike «^' Savoy ; but madie £ko stipuktioft 
for the restitutiaa* of Up^i? Navarre^ 
and those important places in the Low 
Countries which belonged to his kins- 
man, Anthony Bourbon, as husband of 
Jeanne d*Albret, and as Duke de Ven- 
dome. 

Peace, however, was ardently desired 
by the French king, and convenient* to 
the Spanish monarch, whom the death 
of his consort had deprived of English 
assistance. A preliminary treaty was 
signed before t^e year concluded — the 
troops disbanded — the officers were re- 
leased from duty — every one betook 
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themselves to their own homes, or their 
own wanderings, as inclination led. The 
Prince de Cond^ and the Vicomte de 
Limoges, then hastened to Paris ; while 
Clarence, willingly promising to return 
and* join his illustrious friend there, 
whenever Mr. WiUoughby would spare 
him ; and if not there, at Limoges-— set ofi 
with a mixture of eagerness and regret 
for the peaceful home he had left 
eighteen months before. 
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CHAR viii; 

And what had happened at Roche Blanc 
during these eighteen months ? 

Mr. Willoughby had been supplying 
the want of his son's society by the fre- 
quent perusal of that dear son's letters j 
and trying to get over the long period of 
his absence by breaking it into separate 
parcels* 

Thus, upon the arrival of one courier 
from the army, he calculated how long 
it would b^ ere another could arrive ; 
never permitting himself to imagine that 
the expected messenger of joy, might 
prove the messenger of evil. Clarence 
almost unconsciously made this repose of 
spirit easy to his naturally placid parentj 
never detailing any of the alarming or 
distressful passages of a soldier's life. He 
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wrote of success, or failure, in the gross; 
always described himself well, and in 
high spirits ; and repeatedly alluded to 
the period of his return, as to a certain 
festival, for which his fether and friends 
must prepare. 

Mr. Willoughby received the flattering 
picture tKus presented to him 5 and bo- 
cause Clarence never wrote i£ being 
wounded, blessedly believed that ©either 
scar nor bruise had yet Wetnifilaed the 
face he loved, or the form he admired. 

In the absence of her early pkymatei 
Aigline de Venzeles religiously obeyed 
his parting injunction of attending to his 
father. A sentiment of obligation at first 
•carried hser tQ L'^toile, instead of to her 
iordinary haunts, whenever ^ had jm 
hour at her rown disposal ; but saon in- 
clination alone became motive suiBcieat. 
As the excessive ^irits of girlish yeaors 
^fteoed, and those ruder pleasunes kxrt 
their charm, which had only tempted 
because they ensured her liie society of 
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her adventurous companion, the tastes 
and feelings natural to her sex and cha- 
racter developed rapidly. She then felt 
an attraction to L'etoile, purely attribut- 
able to Mr. Willoughby himself: and 
fatigued, as she constantly was, with her 
step.fatber's declamations about nothing, 
and chilled hy her mother's coldness, she 
sought shelter from both, by the side of 
unpretending goodness. 

Mr. Willoughby, indeed, was one of those 
characters, which the Scotch alone knew 
how to paint by a single phrase — **He was 
aye kind to beast and body; ^* and though 
Aigline, as she frequented his society, 
did not come away conscious of having 
acquired much information from his dis- 
course, nor been thrilled with very acute 
sympathy; she was always aware of a 
warmer glowat her heart. Mr. Willoughby 
never had a habit of giving himself outj 
as it may be called, to any one ; much 
less to very young people : — so, in Aig- 
line's company he &poke one minute, and 
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mused away the next twenty j and whea 
he spoke again, would talk of somethings 
he fancied agreeable to her, not of the 
subject nearest his own souL Yet, with 
all this, the impression he made was 
amiable and' endearing ; to renew such 
impressions, was pleasing to Aigline heiv 
self : to visit Mr. Willoughby, was an act 
of charity to him, and of faithfulness to 
her absent friend ; she therefore dedi- 
cated nearly all the evenings of the first 
summer Clarence went, in slowly pacing- 
with him up and down the long avenues 
of L'etoile. 

As winter approached, and the days- 
shortened, her companionship was neces- 
sarily transferred to the fire-side : there: 
she used to read to him, or recite the 
metrical romances taught her by Cla- 
rence ; or sit at'work, amusing him with 
her innocent and fanciful conversation* 
Whenever the Baron and Baronne were 
added to their quiet parties, then Aigline 
fell back into comparative and contented 
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insignificance ; limiting her employments 
to making their coffee, replenishing Mr. 
Willoughby's snuff-box, or singing ballad 
after ballad at his request, accompanied 
only by the sighing winds without. . 

Among the primitive inhabitants of a 
village like Roche Bla^c, the daily visits 
of a lovely young creature, growing into 
womanhood, to a solitary widower of fifty, 
appeared the mere act of common kindli-- 
ness. The motives of both were too appa- 
rent to be mistaken by such as mixed in 
their society upon equal terms ; and, for 
the inferior orders, they were so habituated 
to apply the axiom of ** Kings can do no 
wrong," to all above them, that had 
there been any thing really censurable in 
the familiar intercourse of "the good 
Seigneur at L*etoile and pretty Ma'mselle 
at the Chateau," they would have beea 
slow in making the discovery. 

Madame la Baronpe, also, had so long 
accustomed herself to consider this ami- 
able girl as a-child, that she was back* 

L 5 
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wdrd in Adding out that others erased to 
think her so« Aigline was ytt longer of 
tnakmg the discovery herself; Her motheor 
never encouraged young society at her I 

house, nor by her own convHsrsation ever 
awakened her daughter to a vague sus- 
picion that she was either fbrmed to feeiy 
-or to inspirei a tenderer senftinieiyt thai^ 
common good-will. If Ae BaTon, among 
his random flights of eloquence, some- 
times talked of la belle passtan and his 
former conquests, $he was able, with very 
little difficulty, to throw all the contem{A 
fihe wished upon the passion^ a» fife 
<Jescribed it: and, whenevfeT assuming 
his faded suit of past gallantty, the 
suddenfly took the fbncy of tdlKng »hfe 
•step-daughter that she was absolutdy 
becoming dangerous to the peace of in- 
offensive people, and evideilfcly awawfe ^of 
the power bestowed by a pair of 'fitte 
-eyes, hiB lady fifowned hitn into sHence, 
^nd awed even Aigline*s thcmghts into 
^ilence^ by callitig: her a t\A% atid 
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lavii^ing the epithets of boldness, impu- 
dence, indelicacy, upon some blameless 
remark anade by one of.Aigline's age, 
on the forbidden subject of honourable 
attachment. But aware, at last, that this 
mode of interdiction must shortly lose its 
power, in consequence of her daughter's 
rapid .advance towards perfect youth, she 
changed her battery ; and assuming an 
air of yet greater severity, asserted, that 
elder daughters, when so much older 
than their brothers and sisters, were born 
for them \ and that Aigline, she was 
sure, knew her doty too well, ever to 
heed soch novisense, or lend an ear to 
silly love * saakiiig ; when she . must be 
conscic»j8 that it was her duty to remain 
single, jsmd siippiy her mother's place to 
her kind sdep * father and^ affectionate 
brothers and sisters, whenever it should 
please Heaven to remove her fnmi the 
world. 

How often do we see those who insist 
the most i^n the duties of others, the 

L 6 
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least punctual in the discharge of their 
own I Madame de Roche Blanc forgot 
that Aigline had a right to ask, at heir 
hands, a mother's tenderness, a mother's 
fond anxiety for her individual happiness. 
She even forgot that Aigline had the 
further right of enquiring, why she, who 
was left the inheritress of a sufficient, 
fortune, was not only made to depend 
upon another for the means of life, but 
taught to bless the very hand that had 
reduced her to such dependance. This, 
pitiless mother, who could condemn the 
Catholic parents that sacrificed their 
children to the sterile gloom of a cloister 
for the sake of aggrandizing others, 
calmly calculated upon tutoring her first- 
born into the same joyless existence, with 
the world's cares added to her portion ; 
and that, solely for the sake of a peevish, 
languishing child. It was Madame la 
Baronne's secret determination, that 
Aigline never should marry ; because 
Aigline was essential to her personal 
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ease and comfort ; and, were her mother 
to die, would most likely prevent the 
Baron from marrying again, and placing, 
perhaps, some hard step-mother over her 
darling Cecile* To make love ridiculous, 
therefore, and marriage terrific, was 
Madame Roche Blanc's unfailing en- 
deavour. 

Those once-venerated names, (now pro- 
faned by more than this selfish mother,) 
thus associated with the frippery senti- 
mentality of the Baron, and the bitter 
sarcasms of his lady, were rendered 
almost hateful to Aigline ; therefore, 
were never likely to enter her thoughts, 
whenever any new or familiar object 
excited a livelier emotion than ordinary. 

Under all her disgusts, she went to 
L*6toile, to refresh her heart with Mr. 
Willoughby's unceasing kindliness, to talk 
with him of Clarence; ta laugh with him, 
or rather for him, over the little amusing 
anecdotes she gathered to entertain him. 
with through the day j and to snatch an 
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hour's reading by his fire-^de in winter ; 
or in SBinmer, under his flowering limes. 
Insensibly, Aigline acquired many new 
and valuable ideas finom these desultory 
studies $ and the leisure left her for re* 
flection by the unsocial habits of her 
mother, and the vagrant ones of her 
step-father, expanded her mind rapidly. 
She began to thiidc much, though vaguely 
as yet ; for hitherto her sorrow had only, 
been the absence of joy ; not actual 
spiritisearcbmg affliction. Nature had 
miifowed her with elastic spirits ; so that 
permissioiaL to carry flowers, or fruit, of 
her own rearing, to Mr. 'Willougfaby's 
bicakfast-^table, would at any time make 
aU the remaiiider of the day a holiday to 
her: and i^ by. chance, she was permitted 
to sningle, as she passed, widi the ev^mng-^ 
dance of the villagers, ix to arrange their 
ftftst of the vintage, her inaooe&t ininid 
asked no cofidaeEr pteasiaiew She knew 
neither the paiM mar pleasumscif rivalry; 
nor ti» flatter o£ vanity; ockt ?feiie .j^iow €£ 



CMM^eious beauty. Thepe wete »o young 
people of her own candition to adwiret 
or to envy her; smd all the old^ loved: 
her too deafrly to think wiiether she ^ere 
hsmdsome, or otherwise. AigJine, there- 
fore, did not know sfbewas handsome;- 
yet sh^ (wanted ^yto be seen in a wider 
circle, no be both admired and loved. 

Theiie wai» a wild and shi^lar graca 
in -her appearance, perhaps more enchant^ 
ing than -dbsoltite ^beauty* Such a youths 
fiilness ctf* figure and c0ont0imnce «*-*6uchr 
a mixture of brightness and bashfulness 
in heir eyetf,—- that whether thcr^r were 
s^en laughing through their sparkling 
fiinges, ftike dew-drops rn the Hght of 
morning, «~ or piercing, like tremuloua 
nmon-bediiiB, the deep dark irtiades those 
beautifld laghen threw over 4^eiEb thejr 
Moalled, flfhemistely, the eodxiess and tke 
vrraicity 'of the gazelle^s. The jair ai her 
slight iigtirey iooi had aooieihbig ef a 
Aeer-Iifce oharaoter; and it^^as ibiqN>sBtbte 
to watok iia thalf-eageC) lialf-^heBitaiiflg 
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stepf or see her bright black hair blowing 
on the winds, as carelessly and abundantly 
as the foliage of the trees above her head}, 
and not imagine her some sylvan crea-* 
ture, wild as lovely, ready to bound away 
with the timid animals she resembled, at 
once their play-fellow and their queen» 

Although Mr. Willoughby, now hia 
son was away, felt that solitude might be 
an evil, he was little inclined to obtain 
society, by seeking it, as he was impor- 
tuned by the Baron to do, daily at Roche 
Blanc } and yet he was soon unable to 
do without the frequent sight of Aigline. 
He liked to see her, because the expres- 
sions of her face, at times, reminded hint 
of the more vivid countenance from 
which she had unconsciously caught them: 
he liked to hear her speak, not only be- 
cause she talked of Clarence, but because 
she talked like him. There had always 
been a striking similarity in the voices of 
these young people, which, in spite of 
their very different complexions, oftea 
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caused them to be mistaken for brother 
and sister. The voices of each were 
equally sweet Jlnd clear ; but Aigline^s 
softer, loAver, and lingering longer on the 
ear, might not unaptly be compared to 
a mellowed echo of his. It was not 
Wonderful, therefore, that a fond father 
should make the sacrifice of indolent 
habits, to obtain for himself the pleasure 
of hearing a young creature, that re- 
minded him in so many ways of his son* 
To gratify both his home - keeping 
habits, and his inclination for Aigline's 
society, Mr. Willoughby had recourse to 
innocent stratagems : for he never pre- 
sumed upon the pecuniary obligations of 
the Baron to him, as a reason for exacting 
complaisance in return ; and he feared 
to weary out Aigline's amiable charity, by 
suffering her to entertain him alone. He 
thereforf invented a variety of little rural 
festivities by way of attracting the inhabit- 
ants of the adjacent chateaux, especially 
those of RocheBlanc tohis solitary mansion* 
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Thus, after Clarence's absence, I/etoile 
became what it had never been during' 
his abode in it. There were regu- 
kr ieasrts given to the tenantry and 
neighbours at the hay - making, the 
sheep -shearing, and the vintage; little 
dances were made up on the instant^ 
whenever good news came from the 
army j and the donor of the entertain^ 
ment always appeared at it for awhile, 
with the few friends he could assemble 
KHind him. 

In the woods of L*etoile it was known 
that the earliest strawberries, and the 
latest nuts, were ever to be found ; that 
the peaches on the south-wall of the old 
house were always the ruddiest and 
the richest in the province ; and that 
Mr. Willoughby's housekeeper made the 
daintiest compounds of confectionary, 
and pastry, tasted beycMid the bfttery of 
Navwre himself. IVis, there were 
always such temptations held out to 
Madame la Bafonne f<»r her younger 
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cbildren'senjoymeots, and so many hooks 
of vanity to draw tbe Baron, who dis- 
dained not to make the capable even at 
a rustic fete, that - Mr. Willougbby 
ivas rareiy disappointed in his plan of 
entici^ng the family from the chateau in 
the valley, to that upon the hill: and 
when he had not sndi brilliant tempt- 
ations as these to ofier them, he could 
find other companions fior Aigline, in the 
Protestant minister and his wife, whose 
dhurch they aU frequented. The fhist^ 
was an excellent wdl*read mam; the 
latter, an ;inofiensive little woman, whose 
sole functions at L'etoile seemed limited 
to those of sitting at her knitting, 
looking up, :mA smiling^ when she was 
spoken to, and answering in monosyi* 
lables. 

Now and then some stranger, to whom 
accident introduced Mr. Willoughby, 
was added to his narrow circle; but 
this was an event of ranc occurrence ; 
and, when it did happea^ the chanoes 
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were, that the persons so introduced 
were only birds of passage, on iSieir way 
to some other place. 

OldGodefroi, Clarence's early] tutor in 
thefearful art of war, now and then walked 
from Lourdes, to enquire about bis fa- 
vourite; or to show with affectionate 
pride, a letter, containing good soldier- 
like accounts of the campaign ; or some 
present from Clarence, in the shape of a 
trophy won from the enemy, or a hand- 
some tabatiere purchased out of the spoil. 

Upon these occasions, the old man: 
was always detained for a week; and 
though he lived in the apartments of the 
steward, Mr. Willoughby often joined 
him, when he saw him sunning himself 
in the cheeriest part of the garden, to 
enquire how he was pleased with his 
entertainment, and to hear him speak of 
his son. 

Aigline, too, made acquaintance with 
Godefroi ; and, as she listened to his 
recapitulation of her friend's boyish ad- 
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ventures with real delight, and with 
smiling attention to those of his own 
warlike youth, she soon made, what he 
called, a lodgement in his heart j and, 
if she were not at L'etoile when he 
arrived there, he would be sure to seek her 
at Roche Blanc with some little offering; 
such as a straw-hat, or a pair of straw- 
slippers, of his own manufacture. 

Aigline was now fast approaching the 
age of seventeen, when the prevailing 
character of the heart in after-life is so 
often determined by the first powerful 
events of that unheeded period. Her 
heart, deprived of the charming com- 
panion she had loved as a brother, began 
to yearn toward^ her banished sister, 
and to think of her with uneasy interest. 
She observed, that her. mother made 
more than her annual.* visit to Lol6tte; 
and that, after her return, her looks were 
for some time tinctured with a species 
of sadness, which gave unusual interest to 
those looks ; tempting Aigline to throw 



herself at ber mothwtr's ieet, (kito Jwf 
wms she durst sot ventunei) and enquk-e 
her cause of sorrow. But» whenev«r 
she waft mi the point of doing this, tfase 
misio^ of jber motber's* ejes^ a&d. the 
e:cptessioo of sevens reserve which they 
assumed upon seeing the tears, standiiq; 
in: those of her daughtec, wooid. ftightsot 
back her sym^thy». 

One day, as AigUne sat at work in a 
wJJidow» coocedled. by the accidental 
£o\dingo£ a curtaiii» l^e Baron entered ; 
ai^d not ohservii^ her,. eaEdaimed^ in hos 
Oixlinary t^me of self - ^raitnlation, ^I 
ba^e ymt staidc out 1^ happiest thought 
about our miserable gid ! I'li seaad ^ber 
aT0yage« Vii stake my head^-^-^nd it 
is »at a had one^ inside or ^Gatssde^ i 
iatter mjiself— dmt a souiul £t%ht does 
U^ business*. Once* ]hnt iiei! ia^ dragsr 
«f being <lra^2ied~f' 

*^ Mesrcy, Sir I who> aoe' yon taUdflg 
of ^'' eisdakied Aig^UsQbe^o^^ 
£:mn{ her seat^x 
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The Baron was scarlet to his well- 
paired nails; and fbr once was dtiaab. 

" Not of you, impertinent I *' inter- 
rupted his lady, migrily j « of yo»r sister 
Lol6tte, she IS ill:*<^ab6 gvows too 

MadaniedeKoeheBkuacturnedawayher 
head% Ai^ne wistfully regarded her ; .she 
tliMHight ber mother appeared distressed, 
acid taking alarm at it; itm her sister^ 
account, ^e siuddenly exckais»0d, *« Ah! 
dearest mother, why tb^i is she kvpt 
away ? If Ae were here, Im>uld do ec^ery 
thing in my power tx> make her well ; 
but do not send her upon tdse fear&ii ma 
by hiersel£'* 

^ The Baron and I sunly kniyw wJiat 
is best for oiar ddidn^y^' xeduroed 
Madame dt Roche 1Bl}«c, hatting re- 
GDvered preiBe&ce of miad^ ^ and I mast 
insifit that ytm neither oaawtieB th^ onip 
¥ersatimi to^iotiker peneray fior idkide to 
it s^aia l# oara^tros: ^ mbjeietis 
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<«And may I not know when my 
sister gets better?'* Aigline tearfully 
enquired. 

«* I will tell you, when I hear next of 
her,*' drily answered la Baronne. *' She 
is in no danger ; her complaint is only 
vexatious/* Something like a sigh burst 
out with the last phrase, ungracious as 
it sounded, and kindless as was the look 
of Madame de Roche Blanc's otherwise 
beautiful eyes. Aigline court'sied submis- 
sively, and went out with a full heart. 

Some weeks afterwards, she was told 
by her mother that Lol6tte was not at 
all worse ; and, with this scanty inform- 
ation, Aigline was obliged to be satisfied. 
For awhile, she thought constantly of 
this poor neglected sister, who seemed 
even less considered than herself; and 
the idea depressed her spirits : but by 
degrees the poignancy of her pity abated^ 
or rather the image of Lol6tte was oftener 
driven from her. mind by objects of im- 
mediate interest j and she became then 
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tbsn capable of ker usual avoQMtjion;, 
^nd CQOipeteBt to visit I^'>^oile> without 
carrying to it a darkened countenance 
which she was forbidden to account Ion 

Thus passed the revolving stasons qf 
Clarence Willoughby's absence, till the 
second winter? set in with j^uch severity 
of cold and storminess of weather, that 
Mr. Willoughby was threatened with th^e 
loss of all society. The Pine forest on 
the upper stage of the mountain where 
Jy'^toile stood, and the crests of the whole 
chain, were alreiady laden with their 
^heaviest weight of snows : the woods 
below, long stripped of their autumnal 
foliage, stood leaked and dreary, shiver- 
ing in the cnournful blast j qv vexed ajud 
^sa^ by ^brcer ones into actual ruin. 

The steep path^ were s^ewn with the 
tiqiba a^* these majestic trees ; and slippery 
with t^e crashing of plashy places but 
thinly iced over, became as unsafe ^s 
unple^ant; yet, AigJine dared them 
still : often surprising Mr* WillQughli^y 

VOL. !• fl 
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in the midst of a pensive reverie over 
his solitary hearth ; and rousing him into 
pleasure, though her youthful cheeks^ 
stiffened into marble by the cold^ refused 
to dimple with her attempts at saint* 
ation. 

Mr. Willoughby as often tried to chide 
her for these cruel proofs of affection : 
but the moment she recovered the move- 
ment of her lips, her playful answer, and 
brightening eyes, would convince him 
that a toilsome walk was as she said, 
health and pleasure to hen 

Early in December, Mr. Willoughby 
- was meditating a removal into the com. 
fortable house of the Hugonot minister 
in the valley, until the bitter season, so 
severely felt on the heights, should be 
' past ; when the sound of a well-known 
voice without, made him hurry into tfce 
hall, and advance to the opening door. 
It was, as he suspected, Aigline, just 
relinquishing her hold of the servant's 
arm, who had been her support and pro- 

18 
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tectioa up the steep and lonely paths of 
the mountain* 

«<Aigline, at this hour ! ?' he exdaimed, 
with sometliingofaf&cticHiate displeasure. 

\- " Yes, Aigline, in very deed/' she 
answered, throwing off the heavy cloak 
which had^ covered her nymph - like 
figure, and discovering a face bright with 
animation. <<0, my dear Sir!'' and with- 
out attempting to finish this address, she 
caughtand kissed Mr.Willoughby's hand. 
<< What have you to tell me, my dear 
girl ? " asked Mr. Willoughby, recover- 
ing from his surprise; << sometiiing pleas- 
ant of my boy, I guess. Come in, and 
tell me." 

. << I must not stay a moment after I 
have told you," replied Aigline, .gently 
resisting the hand which would have 
drawn her through the entrance - hall. 
«« The war is over — you will have Clarence 
back ; for the Prince de Condc is ex- 
pected at Nerac almost directly ; and the 
Queen of England is dead." 

M 2 
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*^ Aod who succeeds ? ^' jaxclaimed Mn^ 
Willoughby, eagerly, seeming to lose 
every other idea in this. 

^^1 am afi^amed to say / 1 thoagfat of 
Aothing but Clarence,^ returned AiglinCy 
Hiooeently ; and still refusing to gos 
fiuther than the hail, because she had 
sUpped away unknown to any one, she 
hurried on, imagining when Oare&ce 
would arrive, and what he would hAim 
to tell them, and whether be would bring: 
any one with htm. 

Mr. WillougUby ccmtinued holding' 
her hand in his, perfectly nncoosclQUft 
that be did so; till her attempt to witboi 

V- 

draw it, as she said good night, recalled 
him to recoUeetion. He recovered him- 
self with a sort •of sigh, fiatlowed hy 9^ 
smile } asking her, with more of lu)i usual 
manner, ii* she were sure the ^news was 
true?' ' * 

Her answer pot this beyond a doidBt* - 
Theif pastor had Just tetumed froii 
Nerac, whither he had goae to eonier 



with tbe ailmoner of the Queen of 
Navarre, on a subject of common inte- 
rest to the Protestant inhabitants o$ 
Beamf when an avant-courier of the 
king's arrived^ ^th information that his 
royal master w^ not many leagues be- 
hind; and with the puUic news which 
Aigline had already related. 

•* The good minister,'* she added^ ** had 
stopped, in his way hom^ at Chateau 
Rodie Blanc to refresh himself, and en- 
quire whether the Baron could, con* 
t^eniendy, send . this intelligence, up to 
L'^toik;'* but the Baron had set off that 
morning for Bourdeaux, after the sc^at 
idf some new speculation, and Madame 
la Baronne seemed to think that the 
nevm of peace might be sent quite as 
well to Mr. Willoughby in the morning. 
Aigline^ meanwhile, not venturing to 
urge her suit^ lest it should be for- 
bidden, had stolen out of the room ; 
Mught a hale old man belonging to 
the garden, who required no entreaty 
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to take care of her through the woods^ to 
L'6toile. ^ 

To give pleasure to others, was giving- 
joy to herself} she therefore saw nothing 
wonderful or praiseworthy in putting on 
her snow sab6ts^ wrapping herself in her 
cloak of stout Bar^e, and climbing up 
the mountain to cheer a father with the 
prospect of seeing his son. She staid 
only while her good-natured attendant 
drank the comfortable cup of spiced wine 
presented to her; and immediately afler* 
wards, kissing Mr. Willoughby's hand» 
fled away, like the bright exhalation 
which" at the same moment, shot from 
the sky, and disappeared in the Larch . 
woods. 

The ensuing morning, the rumour of 
a peace became universal. Mr. Wil- 
loughby received the information from 
twenty different sources at once ; ^ so 
that Aigline's indiscretion might have 
remained a secret, had she chosen it. 
But Aigline could dare the avowal, after 
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it was donei of what, undone, she had 
feared to tell, lest prohibition might have^ 
followed. She therefore went at once to 
her mother, on returning from L'etoile, 
and received the ordinary recompense of 
seif-slighting benevolence, in a rebuke 
of such harshness for officiou^ness, va- 
grant inclination, &c. &c« as sent her, 
drowned in tears, to her bed» 

The next morning, h6wever, brought 
for Aigline some equivalent for this suf- 
fering. Mr. Willoughby summoned all 
his humble neighbours to a rejoicing- 
party, in honour of the peace } and hav- 
ing secured the society of one or two 

« 

families of a higher order, from a dis- 
tance, sent to invite the family at Roche 
Blanc to give them the meeting, and 
accept beds at L'etoile. He took care 
to add, that a set of itinerant Italians, 
with dancing-dogs, and a punchinello, 
had luckily been seen in the road from 
Bayonne, and were secured for part of 
the evening's entertainment. 

M 4 
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Hijff ib^unate achievement enscxre^ 
tbe vote of that important little per-- 
soDage, Cedle, and from the tnoirient 
she elamoured to go^ Madame de Roch^ 
Blanc's consent was certain. 

With such an 6bject as entertainment 
in view, not one of the dwellers in the 
retired valley of Roche Blanc^ found anjr 
difficulty in forcing their way up to the 
mansion, whete r\ was provided ; though^ 
in truth, the way was not without danger, 
and every sweeping gust shook snow* 
showers from the loaded trees : no 
disaster, however, occurred. Mr. Wil-. 
loughby had contrived to illumiiMe the 
most part of his road by huge lanterns, 
suspended on poles, and by branches at 
flaming pine Well ensconced in the rdcky 
hollows of the cliffs. When his various 
guests arrived, laid aside their furred 
coverings, and entered his thoroughly- 
warmed abode, they forgot fear and 
fretfulness, iti mirth and good humour. 

In th6 hall, piles of cheerful wood 
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were blazing on the hearth ; whole boughs 
of glossy evergreens glistening round 
the walls ; while spiced cups» ^nd bowls 
of foaming posset, were mixed on the 
burnished table with refreshments of a 
more, substantial kind* 

Music, dancings puppets, and games 
of artless glee» were the amusements 
provided for Mr> Willoughby's inferior 
guests ; his superior ones were supposed 
capable of amusing themselves, or at 
least of receiving entertainment ffom 
seeing so many honest people happy. 
After witnessing the sports in the hall 
for awhile, they withdrew to a different 
quarter of the large old mansion, leaving 
Aigline, whose of&ce it was to watch the 
lucky moment of drowsiness in her little 
sister, and then carry her to bed. / 

A delighted child is not so easily tired 
as the grown person who watches them 
with the wish of being released, at first 
imagines likely. Aigline, however, whose 
tender nature loved every thing it pitied, 
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and who really felt a sisterly affectiott 
for her petted and sickly charge, found 
no tedium in assisting her to reward the 
poor little dancing-dogs with nice food, 
or in prompting her in the execution of 
games above her childish capacity ; but 
at length, afraid of the bad effect of 
amusement, protracted so much beyond 
Cecile's usual hour of rest, she saw, with 
some satisfaction, that the little girl's 
eyes were gradually closing. 

As she sat watching her, during a sus- 
pension of noisy merriment, waiting till 
the heavy lid should actually seal in sleep, 
a slight noise at the entrance of the hall 
made Aigline look up. She saw a person 
standing, steiadily regarding her; his 
figure wrapt in a large cloak, and his 
face concealed by the drooping, feathers 
of the Frari9ois cap he wore : he lifted 
this cap,, and raised his smiling face. 
That hair, and those eyes, were not to 
be mistaken — it was Clarence ! 

With the joy, the freedom, the fond- 
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ness of brother and sister, at the same 
moment they sprang forward, and met 
in each other's embrace ! More than 
tlie usual expressions of delight at meet- 
ing again, at seeing each other so much 
grown, yet not altered — - not in the least 
altered (so both asserted), — poured from 
their lips at once. They did not forget, 
certainly, that they had an audience ; 
but neither of them were conscious of a 
feeling they could have wished con* 
cealed. Aigline, therefore, resting on 
Clarence's shoulder, after rising Scota his 
breast, continued looking at him with 
sparkling and humid eyes, while answer- 
ing his rapid questions about his fethen 
She then discovered that he had not yet 
seen Mr. Willoughby, but was come into 
the hall to give her the pleasure of being 
his herald. At this intimation, she broke 
from hid clasping hand, and merely allow- 
ing herself time to catch the words " Send 
him to the west room — I will go there,'* 
flew out of the hall. 

M 6 
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The tbtutn of their dear yoUilg master 
tiras too jbyfid ad event to be kept secret^ 
even for the short space of time ^hich 
Clarence had the extraordinary {)recau« 
tion to think might be necessary. Aigline 
met Mr. Willoughby hurrying from his 
company to seek his son : Clarence was, 
at the same moment, opening the hall- 
door, to gain the room he had appointed 
his father to meet him in. Aigline heard 
his joyful exclamation, and Mr. Wil- 
loughby *s more fluttered one; then ran 
back to resume her almost forgotten 
office near the little Cecile. 

Happily for Aiglirie's conscience, the 
child was still sound asleep ; and she Was 
removed^ therefore, without difficulty, to 
the ^stant chamber, where she was to 
be with her mother. After this duty, 
her elder sister's task was over. 

Aigline had just got through the 
ihinute catechizing of Madame de Roche 
Kane, about what her darling had ate, 
and what abstained from, and whether 
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she was really asleep, or left to scream 
lierself into fits from fear of being alone^ 
when Mr. Willoughby and his son re- 
appeared. 

A short interval to themselves had been 
sufficient for a father and son, who 
bad always lived together in peace and 
competence, parted in kindness, and met 
in joy: every one who had shaken 
hands with the young soldier in the hall, 
and all who crowded round him now, 
protested he was not in the least changed. 
Aigline echoed the remark ; for although 
Clarence, almost nineteen, was very dif- 
ferent in stature and manliness of pro. 
portions, from Clarence at seventeen, his 
figure preserved the same character of 
agile grace which distinguished it in his 
boyish days, and his countenance was 
unchanged. 

The campaign certainly had not been 
fortunate, nor the peace a glorious one ; 
but his individual career had been ad- 
mired through it, and his private feelings 
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happy: Nothing, therefore, had yet 
tarnished the lustre of his heart's youth : 
how, then, could his face have lost even 
one of its bright beams ? 

Diffiising joy, and feeling joy, Clarence 
gave loose to the dehght of seeing him- 
self at home again. His spirits were 
heightened by the sight of so many old 
friends, neighbours, and servants, col- 
lected together; by the tenderer plea- 
sure of finding his father well ; by secret 
thankfulness that he himself had been 
spared to give and share such happiness; 
by the thought of all the interesting 
things he had to relate; and by the 
consciousness of being no longer a use- 
less member of society. Never, in his 
boyish years, did his spirits rise to such 
a height of blissful extravagance as now. 
He refused to separate from the humbler 
party in the hall, to whom he had first 
shown himself, and from whom 1^ had 
first tasted the deliciousness of animated 
welcomct Several of them had been his 
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companions in ' many a dangerous moun^ 
tain exploit ; others, had exchanged dry 
garments for his wet ones, when he 
sheltered with them, during a storm -p- 
some had shared their dinner with him 
— some had given him up their bed — 
in short, so many had claims oh Clarence's 
giateful recollection, that he wished to 
give them the most gratifying proof of 
it, by sitting down to supper with them ; 
and having succeeded in obtaining the 
sanction of the spiritual teacher himself, 
he transferred the gentry from the saloon, 
to the circle of honest rustics and re- 
spectful serving-men in the hall. 

There, not exactly like a father amongst 
his children, but with the graciousuess 
of a kind master, Mr. Willoughby pre- 
sided at the head of his hospitable board ; 
tempering rude mirth by his presence, 
and encouraging painful embarrassment 
by histkindness. 

Clarence, seated beside the dearly- 
remembered companions of many a 
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childish sport or danger^ laughed and 
talked incessantly : seemed to forget 
battles, marches, honours, defeats; palaces 
and courts, princes and queens ; in short, 
every place, except Roche Blanc, and 
every incident, except such as had hap- 
pened to him when there. In vain, some 
of the most inquisitive and ill-judging, 
would have learned the particulars of a 
siege, or the ceremonial of a courtly 
pageant j Clarence, in the glow of youth's 
best feelings, would talk only of what 
remixided himself and them, that they 
were the neighbours and friends of ear- 
liest life. He left the history of his 
military exploits, and of such scenes as 
necessarily marked the distinction of his 
new character, to his grave Bearnese, 
at the lower end of the table, who was 
detailing, in humming under-tones, many 
a wonderful enterprize and august spec- 
tacle, to his immediate neighbours. 

Only onc^ during this evening, did 
Clarence revert to danger past j it was 



upon a remark of Aiglitie's, whil6 de* 
lightedly re-perusitig his face and iSgure^ 
and whispering her joy that he had never 
been wounded. 

^* Never wounded, Aigline ! *' he ex- 
claimed, turning his face towards her, 
suffused with conscious desert, and lift-* 
ing for an instant the hair from his fore- 
head. << I should be ashamed, if I had 
not twenty such P' he added, seeing 
her shrink at sight of the recent sca^ 
thus displayed, yet look with an expres- 
sion, which proved that some remnant of 
her girlish enthusiasm for honour, pur* 
chased at the risk of life, yet remained 
in her heart. 

" I am a vain coxcomb, Aigline, I 
confess ;^' he resumed, actually blushing 
with shame at the truth he had just 
spoken. *• If the Chevalier heard me 
boast thus, how he would disdain me t — - 
The Chevalier ! — O, Aigline ! when you 
and I get by ourselves, I will make you 
absolutely in love with my gallant friend* 
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If you don't allow that he has actually 
walked out of one of our favourite books, 
in short, that he is a downright hero of 
romance— »ril swear, some witch has 
changed you since I went ; that you are 
not the Aigline I left at Roche Blanc 
last May twelve-month ! '' 

Aigline was eager enough to defend 
herself against such a charge; nay, to; 
disprove it, by placing every sort of 
enthusiastic admiration at Clarence's 
disposal, for the rare qualities of his 
friend;! But .of Love she spoke not, 
recked not : she was prepared to think 
of the Chevatier de Bourbon, as she used 
to do of the Cid, or the famed Roland ; 
and to lavish upon Clarence himself, the 
pure, yet livelier fondness of a sister. 
She was, therefore, happily invulnerable 
to the dark looks levelled at her, from 
time to time, by her mother. 

The moody silence of Madame la 
Baronne at last attracted the attention 
of Mr. Willoughby, who had hitherto 
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been regarding the respectful hilarity of 
his lowly guests, and the frank gaiety of 
his son and Aigline, with unreflecting 
pleasure. Madame de Roche Blanc's 
countenance gave him a suspicion of her 
thoughts ; and, uncertain himself what 
ought to be the future destiny of his son^ 
he made an opportunity of breaking up 
the party, by enquiring if Madame did 
not feel indisposed. 

Madame de Roche Blahc gladly seized 
the offered excuse; avowed a racking 
head-ache in consequence of the noise 
and heat of the hall j and, abruptly rising 
from table, desired Aigline would accom- 
pany her to her chamber. 

Every one rose also. Clarence, sorry 
as he was to see the evening close so 
soon, was too happy to be vexed at any 
thing: Aigline was unconscious of having 
excited any displeasure. They therefore 
shook hands, and exchanged congra- 
tulations at being together again, a&, 
frankly as before j while Mr. Willoughby 



desired his tenants and servants to re* 
seat themselves^ and resigning his pla^e 
to his steward, led Madame de Roche 
Blanc to the doon Clarence staid a 
moment behind, to pour out a cup of 
ivine, and drink it to his father's healthy 
with the joyous and grateful party round 
the table. Their enthusiastic clamour at 
that honoured name, agitated him altnost 
to folly as he called it to himself, with* 
out thinking it so; and his eyes were 
moist, therefore, when he thanked these 
good peoplci and alternately grasped all 
their rough hands. 

By the time he rejoined his other 
friends, they were separating for th^ 
night. He would have remained behind 
with his father, but Mn Willoughby, 
affectionately pressing his arm as they 
ascended the staircase, whispered, << No^ 
no, my dear boy, let us both go to 
bed, and sleep as soundly as we can 
to-night} to-morrow, if you and I 
are left to ourselves, we must talk of 
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serious matters, and of a voyage to Eog^ 
land.'* 

Mr. Willoughby had, unawares, ren- 
dered one part of his injunction impose 
sible i Clarence went to bed, but not to 
deep soundly* The words ^< serious 
matters, and a voyage to England,'^ 
vibrated in his ear, awakening that keen 
curiosity respecting his own prospects 
and his father's past life, which other in« 
terests had of late only lulled into a 
trance. The new connections he had 
made amongst persons in the highest and 
most important situations of life, and the 
new desires such intimacies had given 
birth to, heightened his impatience to 
become fully acquainted with all he had 
to hope or fear from his own fortune. 
He was at that age, also, when every 
threatened change, or extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, is met with a throbbing mix- 
ture of awe and expectation, precious to 
natures of an ardent temperament. To 
them, untried scenes, and unknown feel- 
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ings, hold out such temptation as ocean 
offers to the inexperienced swimmer; who 
stands irresolutely for awhile on its brink, 
eyes its majestic waves, and those who 
proudly breast them, then plunges re- 
solutely in, to sink or swim, as Heavea 
and his own strength determine. 
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CHAP. IX. 

The guests at L'etoile were all departed 
the next day, when Mr. Willoughby and 
his son resumed the conversation with 
which they had parted the preceding 
night. Ere the former began his expected 
communication, he enquired of Clarence 
every particular of his absence ; espe- 
cially the characters and conduct of the 
illustrious persons under whose directions 
he had been acting : satisfied with all he 
heard, he then proposed to gratify the 
impatient curiosity of his son. 

" I am not very like the hero of a ro- 
mantic story, my dear boy,** he said, with 
an embarrassment suited to his natural 
character j " nor, at my age, would it be 
wise in me to dwell on the poor advantages 
which I presume helped to make me so 
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formerly : such as I am, or rather, such, 
as I was, I pleased your mother — greatly 
my superior in rank, though, unhappily for 
herself, alas! so much my inferior in 
years, that I ought to have considered 
her a child, when her artless, too in- 
genuous'' — Mr- Wiljoughby stopped; his 
4rst modest embarrassment increasing 
to actual painfuUie^St Clarence looked 
up, when his father paused ; Wt after m 
instantaneous glance at his face, respect- 
fully withdrew his eyes, and fixed them 
upon the ground. His father^ encouraged 
by the expression of his countenance, 
resumed in a mo^e disengaged tone : <^ I 
have begun my story so ill, th^rt it will he 
better to recommence it. — '*Well, tbfp, 
— our family js hpnorable and ancient* 
though non^ of x^y immediate relations 
ure in the class of nobles^i TMe pater^i^l 
estate of our bQui^e wj^s to ^^volve* of 
course, upon a brother elder than myself; 
an(J I, »$ the younger, after the ordinary 
mode of tr»yelHpg for improv^^enjt» W9^ 
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deemed fortunate in securing a place in 
the princely establishment of the Lord 
Montacute. This nobleman, his three 
brothers, and two sisters, were children 
of Sir Richard Pole, by Margaret 
Plantagenet, Countess of Salisbury; 
consequently they were grand-children to 
Lionel Duke of Clarence, and the royal 
blood in their veins entitled them to a 
princely state in their style of living. The 
situation 1 obtained under Lord Monta- 
cute was that of master of his horse, an 
"honorable office, for which the younger 
sons of noblemen contended. 

** I was preferred, my friends told me, 
before other candidates, because I had a 
tolerable figure, , and was thought to look 
well on horse-back. Miserable distinctions, 
my dear son, if their possessor has no 
better ones ! and more miserable the taste, 
which sought for them only in the man 
who was to become an inmate under the 
selector's roof ! 

'< Four years passed after my admission 
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iato the. suite of Lord Montacute, when 
his youngest sister returned from France, 
where she had been learning from infancy 
those accomplishments thought necessaiy 
for persons of her sex and condition* In 
France, she formed a childish attachment 
to the beautiful Ann Boleyn, then in the 
train of the Dutchess d*Alen9on; and 
this fancy, kept alive by the pretty lettet » 
of the unhappy lady, after her return to 
England, gradually strengthened into 
friendship, and continued even after she 
had become the wife of its king; 

" Rosamond de la Pol© wa« barely six- 
teen, your blameable father seven and 
twenty, when she took up her abode in her 
brother's family. H^r widowed mother^s 
aversion to the court and the new re* 
ligion, as the doctrines of Luther and 
Calvin were- then called, kept her r«mo*e 
ftom London : but, ahhougfe equally 
liostile to the latter. Lord Monteoute 
thought the family interest requaned hi« 
to eheiafidi th& pavtiaU4)(y of tbe ^p^i^n 



&>r tbek yoang fdster, and he, therefore, 
isdoced the cocmtess to leave her in hi? 
hands. She was, therefwe, phieed under 
the eye of his wife, a lady totally in- 
cajpaHe, from indolence and inattention, 
of so tmpiKtant a charge. 

♦• Rosamond had no gnide, no friend, 
except the youthful queen j and she, afas! 
lad none of the qualities of either cha- 
laeters, except kind intentions. Impru- 
dent as innocent, she was little likely to 
counsel discretion, or to awaken in her 
hienStsi sense of the datiger which may 
iWlow the indulgence even of a virtuous 
affi&ction: a girt of sixteen, with lively feel- 
ings, was then left solely to her own in- 
experienced heart. 

** It was my fate to save Rosamond from 
jiretant death during a hawking party. 
The consequences of herfaH, f^rit was mi- 
aoddent on honsiehack, m^e heii fbr a 
long time dependant upon otb^s foi* as- 
aJkanGr ih walkingy m ^tOKg irrto^ her 
O09ohi ISmm m^ csoxk m L»rd^ Monw- 
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tacute's service, and my place at his table^ 
I was always the person nearest at hand 
for such little offices, and they fell, there- 
fore, to my share ; — we were thrown 
too much together — we were left too 
much together : Lord Montacute had 
forgotten, that a gentleman of good blood 
and reputation does not easily see the ac- 
tual difference between his condition and 
that of a great nobleman's sister ; but I 
ought never to have lost sight of it — I 
was wrong, very, very wrong/* 

Mr. Willoughby sighed profoundly as 
he spoke, without venturing a look at his 
son : had he done so, too probably he might 
have read in that son's eyes, that one so 
fond of noble ancestry, could not think 
the fault unpardonable which had given 
him a mother of princely race.. — " Go 
on, my dear father ! " he said, breath- 
lessly, pressing the hand he had uncon-^ 
sciously possessed himself of. 

« I will not indulge myself," Mr., Wil- 
loughby resuihed, "bydescribingyourmo- 
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tber; suffice it^ she would have been charm- 
ingin my eyes had she been nameless and 
portionless, and indifferent to my slender 
merits ; as it was, every thing conspired 
against my integrity. She was too young 
to know that, in this hard world, we must 
often contend against the blameless parts 
of our natures ; her's was frank and san- 
guine, and enthusiastic, like your's, Cla- 
rence j and if she had wished it, she could 
not have concealed what was passing in 
her heart. That transparent countenance ! 
I looked at it too often, not to know what 
its brightening changes meant. In short, I 
became sensible that she preferred me 
to the many riobles that sought her, and 
it cost me, therefore, the sharpest 
struggle I ever had with myself, to de- 
termine upon quitting Lord Montacute's 
service. My father was now dead, and 
my brother in such a languishing state of 
health that I could easily make both cir- 
cumstances a plea for withdrawing into 
my native county. Shortly after my re- 
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moval there, I was surprized by receiving 
an appointment at court, cd>tained at the 
queen's suit, without my solicitation or 
knowledge. With that iscile good na^ 
ture, which aft.erwards became an instru- 
ment in the hands of her enemies, this 
Jndul^nt friend tent herself to our loves* 
voluntarily procuring the situaden whi<^ 
was to bring me again within the sam« 
^bere as that in which Rosamond! 
moved. 

" I had for a long time embraced the 
tenets of the Protestant religion, and 
the queen bad the task of her young 
friend's conversion too much at heart, not 
to win her to it at last. Unknown t« 
her bigotted family, Rosamond had be- 
come a Protestant. 

"Our rrfigion the same, our afectione 
the same, my ties to Lord Montacute 
broken, my station in society devated 
both by my place at court and the deat^ 
o£ my brother, the dread of losing Rosa- 
mond by a threatened marriage, the kiod 
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or co&scieutiouB persuasions of the queen 
herself who deprecated the evil of her 
dear proselyte's union with a Catholic^ 
all united to precipitate me into the 
blameabk step of wishing for a private 
marriage. Rosamond yielded ; and we 
were married by Cranmer in the presence 
of the queen,, and one other person. 
Almost immediately after this, the storm 
which had been gathering unsuspected 
over the thoughtless head of Ann Boleyn^ 
suddenly descended : the King's jealousy 
burst forth the very morning she h^d 
sent in to him a request, praying for my 
appointment to a distinguished place 
about his person, with which she hoped 
to assuage the wounded pride of the de 
la Poles, when she should undertake the 
delicate office of reporting our secret 
marriage. With a heart too prophetic 
of her own dismal fate, and the ruin of all 
she favoured ; magnanimously solicitous 
to save others, the poor queen not merely 
urged me to fly with my terrified Rosa«^ 
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mond to the continent, but exacted it as 3 
proof of our affection and gratitude r 
with a heavy heart I obeyed. Her un- 
happy, unjust sentence, you know. 

" Your mother and I passed four year& 
upon the continent, wandering from place 
to place, sojourning nowhere; foralthoughr 
by pledging my land to a kinsman for 
life, I had obtained a sufficient provisioa 
for our handsome support in any country, 
I was too much afraid of the machinations 
of my enemies, to remain long enough 
where they might find and reach me.** 

"Yet you settled here?" observed 
Clarence in a voice of question. 

«• My son — the shaft was then shot.**^ 
Mr. Willoughby, upon saying this, got up 
and walked to a window, where he staid 
till his voice had recovered its ordinary 
steadiness : he then returned and re- 
seated himself. 

**Our first children died in their era* 
dies; youwereborn atGeneva. — 1 left my 
wife there, three months after that event. 
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for the purpose of withdrawing our 
•money and jewels out of a merchant's 
hands in Holland, with whom I had 
placed them, and who was threatened 
with failure. The business ended satis* 
factorily, and I returned to find you, my 
Clarence J but, your mother ** 

"Was dead, I fear ! " said Clarence^ 
willing to finish the sad sentence for him. 

«< Not so, alas ! *^ resumed Mr. .Wil* 
loughby, making an effbrt to speak dis- 
tinctly ; ** some of her bigotted and 
haughty kindred, were upon the watch for 
a moment hke this fatal one. They gained 
access to her, alarmed her spiritual fears, 
revived in her the superstition of early 
years; spoke of Ann Boleyn's bloody end,, 
of our children's deaths, of some most 
awful events in her own family, as judg- 
ments of an angry God j and, finally, 
wrought upon her strong sensibility sa 
powerfully, that, partly by fear, partly by 
persuasion, they succeeded in inducing 
her to makei, what she termed in her fare» 
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well letter to me, the voluntary surrender 
of her happiness in this world, for salva- 
tion in the next. Separation from her only 
child, the ofbpring of a heretic father, 
was deemed part of this bitter sin-ofier- 
ing; but events have since proved that 
you were left in your father's bands, only 
because — no matter why l" Mr. Wil- 
loughby hastily added, checking himself. 

" Nay, nay, my father!" said Cla- 
rence, holding him firmly by the arm, as 
if afraid he would leave him, << I must im- 
plore you, since you have thus graciously 
volunteered to inform mfe of our family 
history, to keep nothing back." He paused 
a minute, then added in a choaking voice, 
and with a cheek like ashes, **Is my 
mother living then?" 

Mr. Willoughby shook his head : it was 
not necessary for him to imswer farther. 
Oarence looked down, and smothered a 
convulsive sigh. Mr. Willoughby re- 
turned to his narrative. 

♦< Well, then, the event I aUude to was 
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an attempt to steal you away— happily 
frustrated. Though I could not trace the 
authors of the attempt, I became per- 
suaded that it was made by those wlw 
feared your interference with their claim 
on your mother's great fortune hereafter, 
and it comforted me too by the convic- 
tion that my poor Rosamond had refused 
to leave me comfortless j and that, conse- 
sequently, her kindred had recourse to 
this afler-stratagem to possess themselves 
of your person, unknown to her. I will 
spare you the recital, Clarence, of what I 
suflfered from the cruel, the unexpected 
blow of my wife's flight. I knew not 
whither she was gone, or had been taken r 
I could not seek her in England, for tliere 
I was well aware my life would be endan- 
gered from the suspicions left in the king's 
mind respecting his unfortunate queeta's 
zeal in my service; a^d, joyless as my liik 
was then jmt made to me, for your 
«ike, Clarence, I desired to preserve it.'^ 
Clarence merely pressed his father's 
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handf and looked up at him with eye^ 
flooded almost to overflowing, with tears- 
and gratefulness. Mr. Willoughly went: 
an, more and more oppressed, as was evii- 
dent from the frequent interruptions of 
his voice. 

" The only course I could take, was tc^ 
seek my Rosamond^s best brother, the 
Cardinal, then resident in Italy. He re-^ 
ceived me with the urbanity and goocU 
ness which makes him so beloved by the 
good of all sects and parties --- disavowed 
all share in the barbarous transaction — '^ 

•< He is dead, my father ! '* Clarence 
exclaimed, shocked the next instant at his 
abruptness. Mr. Willoughby changed co^ 
lour» and after a short interval given to re* 
covering from painful surprise, heenquired 
how long the Cardmal had been dead. 

<< He died on the same day with the 
Queen of England,'* answered his son ; 
^* when I heard the two pieces of intelli- 
gence, I little thought how nearly you^ 
would be interested in the last.'' 
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**An excellent man is gone/* ob- 
served Mr. Willoughby, " one, whose 
candor, benovolence, and charity in its 
most extended sense, would have honored 
any creed! I knew him principally by 
reputation, for his peculiar line of study 
kept him abroad. When I sought him 
in my despair, the Cardinal could only 
bestow compassion upon me t rebuke, he 
forbore, for he saw I was a self-accusing 
man. Suffice it, my dear son, none of 
my efforts were availing to regain my 
wife ; the act of quitting me was in a 
manner voluntary : she had entered into 
the bosom of her original church, and 
under the authority of her brothers, 
both of whom were intolerant to absolute 
hatred of any thing Protestant.'* 

** I thought you mentioned three be- 
sides the Cardinal,** observed Clarence, 
anxious to elicit any species of inform* 
ation about his family. 

" There were four originally,** replied 
Mr. Willoughby; ♦^but death and dis- 
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IiODOur had made dismal havoc in their 
house. Lord Montacute accused, add 
*tis said convicted of treasonable practices 
against the king, was tried and executed^ 
two years after my flight with his sister. 
Their mother, accused of similar treason, 
grounded on her antipathy to Protes- 
tanism, and her maternal ambition, was 
foully brought to the block by the same 
royal murderer. The Cardinal, suspected 
as the source of these practices, was sen- 
tenced to exile; while Geoffrey de la Pole, 
it is believed, preserved his head and his 
estate by having given private evidence 
against my former Lord. Arthur and his 
son are now the sole surviving males of 
that noble race ; for Geoffrey died dur- 
ing the brief reign of Edward VL ; it is 
their enmity I dread, and the interested 
hostility of another powerful family.— 
To return, however, to the point I wan- 
dered from. 

"Such awful events as those I have 
described, became mighty engines in the 



hai}<i$ of RcHsamond's sfnritual directarsj 
aad of her brother Geoffrey, who was 
anxious to acquire^ by such means^ a title 
to the hand of a lady belonging to the 
family I allude to. His denunciations and 
exhortations, agitated, afflicted, terrified 
her ; and I suppose it was his sophistry 
made her believe the last act of her short 
life the only price by which she could pur- 
chase pardon for the sin of marrying me.** 

" And what was that act?*' falteringly 
enquired Clarence, seeing his father stop 
in extreme anguish of spirit. 

**I would fain conceal it from you/' 
replied Mr. Willoughby, increasing in 
disorder. ** I scarcely think I meant to 
have told you when I begun, but I have 
gone on unawares to this point, and you 
are so unhappily- sensitive to — — '' 

" To what, dear Sir ?" urged bis son. 

Mr. Willoughby stifled the word dis- 
honor, and faintly articulated, <^To what- 
ever giv0s your father pain.'' Then, after 
a pause, ^* Rosamond's marriage witb 
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me, was privately annulled by the Pope^ 
her family being determined to insist that 
she was a Catholic at the time of our union ; 
after this, she was induced, or frightened 
into — giving her hand to another ; she 
married a Dudley/' — ^ 

« Married ! *' Clarence repeated in as- 
tonishment, indignation, incredulity. 

" It is too true," Mr. Willoughby 
faintly answered : Clarence was rendered 
speechless. His father was too familiar 
with all the changes of that expressive 
countenance, to be mistaken in the mean- 
ingof its present variations. He, therefore, 
hastened to moderate the feelings, which 
he well knew occasioned them, by saying, 
"Recollect your mother's extreme youth, 
my son, and the solemn events which her 
ghostly directors had it in their power to 
•urge upon her distracted soul." 

" I wish to remember nothing, but 
yourself! " interrupted Clarence, cover- 
ing his face with his hands in bitterness 
of spirit. 
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" Do not say so, Clarence j** resumed 
Mr. Willoughby, yet more mildly, ** a 
little reflection will make you think 
as I did, that your poor mother was 
either wrought inio desperate reckless- 
ness of herselfi by the terrifying repre- 
sentations of priests and fanatics, or 
benumbed by them into a sort of living 
death." 

" Desperate recklessness !'* repeated 
Clarence, shuddering, " my own impulses 
alarm me now ! dearest father, I fear my 
character resembles my mother's far 
more than it does yours ! how I wish it 
were otherwise !*' Clarence fervently 
seized his father's hand as he spoke ; and 
Mr. Willoughby, affected now to tears, 
or seizing the moment for indulging those 
excited by long-buried emotions, covered 
his face with his handkercliief. 

Clarence would have had him defer the 
conclusion of this distressing conversation 
till another period, but Mr. Willoughby was 
anxious to get it over, and, acknowledging 
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relief from these salutary tears^ took up 
his narrative again. — 

'*In less than eighteen months from 
the time your mother was torn from me, 
she was laid at rest for even During that 
time» she became the wife of Sir Everard 
Dudley, and the mother of another child : 
at the age of four and twenty, the grave 
closed over her — my business in life was 
then done, at leastfor many years. Friend- 
ships that might have been dear, and 
companionships that might have been 
pleasing under happier circumstances, 
were nothing tome after this: I gave them 
all up — but I had you, my boy, and what 
could I desire more ? 

" You must have some recollection of 
our vagrant mode of wandering from 
country to country ; for, to own the truth, 
I was long tormented with the apprehen- 
sion that you would be stolen from me 
at last, in despite of my cautious choice of 
Protestant places to dwell in, where the 
de la Pole influence could not extend. But 



tbey relied oo my quiescent clmracter^ I 
presume^ and were doubtless so anxious -to 
bury the \?hole affair in oblivion, that they 
oeased to stir iaa it. Very, very few per- 
soQa» I believe, either in England or 
abroad, knew our history. The curreBt 
report was, that I had fled my country in 
apprehension of being convicted of a 
criminal attachment to the queen; and 
the de la Poles took pains to keep up 
the report. Aft^ the death of Geoffrey, 
the one I dreaded most, chance coo* 
ducted me to Koche Blanc j Providencei 
rather let me say, for I have been very 
liappy in it." 

"Happy! dear father!** Clarence spoke 
in a tone of penetrating pity and affec- 
tion;. 

"Yes, Clarence, 1 have been very happy, 
thank God ! '' rejoined Mr. Willoughby, 
with a clearing countenance; "you 
know I am not. of a nature to nurse sor- 
low^ although I do not greatly afiect 
society y my only serious care, has been 
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nneasnefls to discover, whether I was 
right or wrong in determining to keep you 
unacquainted with those agitating particu- 
lars, unless the events thathave happened, 
should blessedly occur. I mean the death 
of Queen Mary, and the accession of 
Elizabeth, which you teU me is certain ; 
these events make my return to Eng« 
land safe and expedient.'' 

^^ Pardon me, dearest Sir {"interrupted 
Clarence, ^^ I do not see why you should 
return there. England must be full of 
miserable recollections to you ; you say 
that there is nothing there you particu- 
larly regard, except the mere tombs of 
what you once loved I — at Roche Blanc 
you have living friends at least ; you say 
you have been happy here : why then, 
should you leave it ?" 

" For your sake, Clarence.'* 
" For mine, my father ! — O, if that is 
all your motive, give it up at once. I can 
have no great interest in a country I never 
saw, and where I have no possession." 
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<« But I hope to regain a great deal for 
you, returned his father. " It was not in 
my power to sell the right of enjoying our 
paternal estate for a longer time than 
that of my own life. My kinsman made 
the purchase with that knowledge : had 
my son, after my death, remained in exile, 
and a Catholic prince still held rule in Eng- 
land, that relation would most probably 
have been secured in it for perpetuity j 
))ut it has pleased Heaven to order things 
otherwise ; and I go.*' 

** Not to take back this property, in the 
name of God, dear father V interrupted 
Clarence, breathlesb with honorable ap- 
prehension. 

" Certainly not, Clarence !*' replied his 
father. " I hope my own conscience 
would make such a thing impossible if it 
were otherwise possible ; but it is not so, 
the property will remain in my cousin's 
hands, until I die i all my business now 
is to substantiate your right to it after I 
am gone.'' 
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<« r Bee not why that » necjecMary,*' 
Clarence said with his usiratVavtlessnesar, 
«*I am your swi, nobody wSl dispirtetbaft-; 
and so if I ^n» to contemplate the so^Foir 
ct surviving* yow, and should ever care 
to redaira this pfoperty, it h mine €€ 
course* But I really think, if this cousin 
erf' ours has children, brought up in t>*e 
expectation of inheriting their father's 
reputed state, I should never have *b€ 
heart to take it from theffi/* 

" My generous boy ! my excellent Cbu- 
renceP' exclaimed his father, warmly 
folding him in his arms, " how little y<m 
still know of the world! we will not 
argue the point just now, it will^ be time 
enough to talk to you liereafter of your 
children's rights,, ami. that a bavgan 
thoroughly understood hy both parties, 
and willingly agreed tO", b eqmdiy obtt- 
gittopy upon both, fep Skeral fiai^iBeEirt; 
At present, 1*11 set your min A at esxs^ by 
telKng you my eonaiii is; a bMfacAer^ and 
not inclined to become otherwise.'^ 
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<< Stili I ask, dearest Sir, why must you 
go to England to afflict yourself? shall 
I go there alone ? —  can I act in your 
stead, if you wish any thing done?** 

Mr. Willoiighby*» face ctouded agaim 
** Clarence, why will you wring out of me, 
what will pain you ? — Your mother's se* 
cond marriage, and the gloss her relations 
gave to certain circumstances, make it 
possible for persons, whose interest it may 
be to do so, to question your legitimacy; 
The fact of her having entered into the 
communion cff my church, at the period 
of our manfiage, they deny; consequently, 
our marriage ceremony, performed solely 
by a Protestant divine, is null to Catho^ 
lies. Her fortune going, therefore, to her 
Slaughter by a second husband, becomes 
an object of contention, especially as it 
has been greatly increased by tbe magai- 
ficent legacy of a spotiS€N'. For your mo- 
ther's fortune, you will pephftps say yo«L 
care not ; be k so : — but you wiB observei 
Aat if she and I weve not izideed legacy 
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man and wife, you cease to be my natural 
heir, and you are then left ** 

" Without home, rank, or country I** 
interrupted Clarence, starting from his 
seat, with a face of crimson. 

Mr. Willoughby hastened to allay the 
acute pain he had unwillingly inflicted, 
by assuring his son that he had no doubt 
of establishing the fact of Rosamond's 
conversion to the same faith with his 
own, by letters in his possession, from 
herself and the queen, distinctly stating 
the fact, and the circumstances of it ; and 
by the testimony of the only person who 
witnessed their marriage, and was still 
living, and who coujd at once testify to 
the marriage and the sacrament having 
been previously administered under the 
same form to the bride and bridegroom, 
as a pledge of their spiritual union. As 
these circumstances, if proved, must ne- 
cessarily restore Clarence's natural right 
to his mother's property, and render his 
half-sister illegitimate i Mr. Willoughby 
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said he had the powerful family of Dudley 
to contend with, now more powerful than 
that of the de la Poles, when he should 
go to England, and supplicate a hearing 
from the new queen. The de la Poles, 
though Catholics, were her near relations, 
and Clarence had himself informed his 
father, that one of the Dudleys, the in- 
sinuating Lord Robert, was already sus- 
pected to be the person destined to share 
Elizabeth's throne. Thus success was 
doubtful J Mr. Willoughby was, however, 
willing to believe that regard for the 
friends of her unfortunate mother, the 
justice of the cause itself, and the promis- 

ft 

ing youth of his son, might operate against 
other influence. " It was now," he said, 
♦* that the Prince de Condi's friendship 
might be of essential . service, since his 
protection of the religion for which 
Elizabeth had endured so much, would 
authorize him to solicit from that just 
princess at least a hearing of Mr. Wil- 
loughby's claims.'' 

VOL, !• o 
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Clarence now usderstood that bis £itber 
bad given the prince the headi^ of his son's 
rights, when he saw him alone at Nerac^ 
andthatCond6had then exprdesed htoiseli' 
convinced of tliem. Mr. WiUougbhy in- 
sisted upon tliist by way of moderating 
that apprehension of dishonor^ which 
he feared would take possession of his 
son's mind. He was agreeably surprised 
by Clarence's exclaimingt after a loiig 
and pondering silence» *^ Wdl ! I can 
make up my mind to unjust obloquy ; — ^ 
this has given me a momentary shock ; 
but since my mother was virtuous, though 
imprudent, (afterwards, alas 1 deplorably 
blam cable)} I need not blush to^wn my- 
selt her soil I am your lawful aon, desar 
Sir, and S4ich I will assert myaelf, 
such I will bear inysdlf» let who will bar 
my way to my rights.-?- And now, this 
sister of mine ; am I to think of her aa a 
sister ? Dearest father, how all that you 
haye told me, has confused and co»» 
founded my faculties! It has. opened such 



dhfisre^t! prmpects to me, from what I 
kare hwidierto been looki^ at-^-*it has 
shown ^e such a strange ctmtradictoiy 
view of humaft nataire^ . that I confess I 
jSfcarcely feel in my wakifig senses. I c^h« 
net get <fvw the idea of my mother hnving^ 
Married «ii9econd time^ and being now, 
where I cto never hope to learn from her 
some blessed extenuation! — I wish^ — I 
wisb^ I had nc^ asked for this part of 
your history, dear father; for I think I 
shall nev^r again be as happy and 
thoughtless as I have been/' 

Mr. Willoughby, with his habitual in- 
dulgence, said something intended to 
divert his son's mind from too serious a 
contemplation oi the subjects they had 
been drscussing; but observing how 
dosely he coTitinued adhering to it, he 
became strengthened in a foregone pur- 
pose of not making Clarence the com- 
panion of his journey to England. 

He dreaded the eflfect which mortifi- 
catioiji respecting his disputed claim to> 

• o 2 
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legitimacy, and probably ultimate disap- 
pointment might have upon him: the 
fire of his spirit^ and the quickness of 
his sensibility, might involve him in dan- 
gerous quarrels with those whose policy 
it might be to render him obnoxious to 
censure at the court of Elizabeth, and 
thus frustrate his father's attempt at seek- 
ing her favor. A premature life of hopes 
and fears, of worldly calculations, of suing, 
and conciliating, and forbearing, might, if 
it did not actually tarnish the integrity of 
his character, diminish much of its energy, 
and take away all its happy confidence 
in his fate and fellow-creatures. 

So to blight his son's youth, was im- 
possible to Mr. Willoughbyj and de- 
termining, therefore, to breast every 
difficulty alone, this affectionate father, to 
whom exertionof every kind wasdisagree- 
able, voluntarily prepared to encounter 
a long season of mental harrassment and 
bodily fatigue,* in the sole desire of spar- 
ing them to bis son. 



I 
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It was in vain that Clarence, through 
the whole of that day, tried at intervals 
to resume this part of their conversation, 
and extort more reasons, than the few 
his father chose to give, for their medi- 
tated separation. For once Mr. Wil- 
loughby was resolute and impenetrable j 
and after much consultation and amicable 
argumentation, it was finally determined 
that the father and son should set out, in 
a short time, for whatever place the 
Prince de Cond6 was likely to be found 
at J there Mr. Willoughby hoped to re- 
ceive counsel from the prince, and be 
permitted to leave Clarence under the 
care of his friend the Chevalier de Bour- 
bon. This line of conduct once resolved 
upon, Mr. Willoughby would not per- 
mit either himself or Clarence ito 
dwell too frequently or too long upon 
a subject of such painful interest to 
both ; but called on him the next morn- 
ing, immediately after their lingering 
breakfast, to walk over the woods of 

o 3 
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L'^coUe aod look at tbe impcovemantft he 
bad attempted during Im rfwaice. 

At another turn it might have b«ea » 
great effort for me so youag and heaidi- 
long in aU iw feeimgs a& Clareauf^ thw 
to have Iqft the f rime suJs^ect of his 
thoughts, ibr objecto conipiicatiiKe^ m^ 
^tfii&esxHy hut at presenjb he wmKwdy 
to. werge every thing in the pkufwrefyf 
being again at bome^ by the sute <)f ^i 
&ther whom he never dreaoaied he laved 
50 dearly as he did, luitil they <«rere 90^ 
paratec^ and bm everrpi'e3flwt Jkiodnew 
HHssed. RaJiying his Bpirits^ titer^ow^ 
and searching out eidiwiaiing topics ^ 
<;Qnversation, he soon 9a<%eeded in re^ 
viving the spirit of joy betwe^i^ Khenu, 

From the garden, Clarence descended^ 
with the facility of early habits^, thflset 
wintiy paths, which even Mr. Wifc 
loughby but slowly and cautiously own*, 
passed ; and landing his fether at ^m; 
gate of chateaii Roche Blanc,, byr way o(? 
nesting places wliile bis walk was- e»* 



leaded mnch &rtber ; he haatened: on 
to make the toor of eabms, smd farms, 
and zBoantaia sheds: :to enquire after 
those that hdd» and those that had not 
been at the ru^al feast at L'6toile } to 
kiss chiklren and old women j shake 
hands with the young peasants ; and 
leave tokens of his kindly remembrance 
iu many a g«.*eful house. 

By the time he got back, his father hod 
intentiiCKidUy smoothed the brow of Ma« 
dame de Roche Blanc^ by mentioning 
th« pMbabflity of his son's departure with 
him for Paiisi and possibly for England^ 
in the course of a week. Such a pno* 
bability randered< any apprehensions 
about him and AigUne wholly unne« 
cessary; and willing to conciliate her 
obliging neighbour before hiB departure^ 
that she mi|^ secure a continuance 
during, his absence of the many agree- 
able privileges he was in the habit o£ 
granting her at L-etoile, she received 
Clarence with unusual graciousness. 

o 4 
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Dtsappointed of seeing the master of 
the chateau^ in the fulness of his joy- 
fill heart Clarence actually lamented 
the absence of the baron : he would not 
willingly have spared a single stone or tree 
from the place; much less a human 
being. He could think now of La Marot'sr 
absurdities, as mere incitements to mirths 
and pardon even his impertinences as en- 
tertaining traits of character. He talked 
of him, therefore, with an affectionatOi- 
ness which surprised Aigline, who had 
been accustomed to hear and reprove his 
frequent complaints of her step-father'sr 
wearisomeness and frivolity. But Aigline 
had never experienced in her own per- 
son, the endearing effect of separation 
from every-day objects. 

Happily for Clarence, he came pro- 
vided with a bunch of hoarded raisins, 
which had been pressed on him by a vil- 
lage dame, and which he now transferred 
to Cecile. This accidental attention to 
her favourite, completed the conquest of 
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Madame de Roche Blanc's ill-humour, 
so that she did not frown, when taking 
this Uttle girl by the hand, and admiring 
her curling locks, he invited Aigline to 
show him some of their old haunts in the 
garden. 

Enchanted to find herself once more 
by the early playmate, with whom her 
taste and feelings always harmonized, 
and from whom she expected so much to 
delight and interest her, Aigline obeyed 
the summons with alacrity ; and although 
the trees under which they walked were 
now leafless, and the river which bounded 
their path no longer murmuring sweet 
music, these early friends found the 
garden as charming as ever. 

Clarence talked of the Chevalier de 
Bourbon, described his person, his man-- 
ners, his peculiar turn of mind ; spoke 
with enthusiasm of the Prince de Conde ; 
with regret of the interesting d'Enghienr 
now beguiled Aigline of her tears, now 
animated her into smiles. Painting, as 

o 5 
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he did, with a vivid pencil, all the cotoic 
and all the tragic scenes he had passed 
through since they had parted, all the 
variety of characters and varied habits of 
life he had seen or adopted, all the feel- 
ings those different circumstances had 
occasioned him ; he proved himself still 
the same deUghtfiil Clarence whose 
society used to be her holiday^ whose 
affection her happiness. 

Neither of these friends were inclined 
to trouble present enjoyments by too 
anxious a scrutiny of the future : so that 
when Clarence waved a direct answer to 
Aigline*s question, whether it weiie 
really true that he was so soon going 
away again, she refrained from re-urging 
it ; gladly listening: to his pleasurable ac- 
count of old Godefroi's. reception, whea 
he called on the old man in his way 
through Lourdes« 

iSo occupied, and so interested, they 
were not soon weary.of their loiteringwalk 
about the rambling, leafless gardeaof the 



chateau; but Cecile, after exhausting; 
the amusement of arranging and dis* 
arranging all the flower-pots in the green- 
house, was not to be coaxed into relishing 
a cold saunter in the open air. She tor- 
mented them to go in ; till at length 
Aigline, accusing Clarence of his old 
tyranny over her actions, refused to be 
detained any longer from her duty within 
doors^ and ran away with Cecile. Cla- 
rence was not long in following. 

Much time was not given the inhabi- 
tants of Roche Blanc for the enjoyment 
of their young neighbour's return. Mr. 
Willoughby said little about his early de- 
parture and probable length of absence ; 
though he quietly prepared for it : ar- 
ranging with his steward for the moderate 
keeping. up of L'etoile during his absence, 
fixing the number of servants that were 
to be dismissed, with a year's wages to 
recompence them for the hastiness of 
their dismissions, and providing for the 
support of the few aged poor that had 
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hitherto been fed from his charitable 
kitchen. 

Anthony of Navarre, disgusted at the 
neglect of his interests, sjiown by the 
French king in his treaty with Spain,'had, 
indeed, quitted Paris in resentment, and 
withdrawn to Gascony : thither, however, 
it was now ascertained by Clarence that 
neither Conde nor Adhemar de Bourbon 
were coming. They remained in Paris,, 
to assist at the nuptials of the princesses* 
To the capital, therefore, Clarence and his 
father purposed proceeding immediately. 

Mr. Willoughby had one strong mo- 
tive for wishing to depart quickly ; he 
dreaded the return of the baron frofli his^ 
foolish expedition to Bourdeaux, aware 
that he would either fasten on him some 
preposterous commission to be executed 
with expence or inconvenience in Paris 
or London j or that he might more se- 
riously annoy him, by the request of that 
pecuniary assistance which Mr. Wil- 
loughby had so often afforded him m 
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defiance of his better reason ; an assistance 
^hich now, with so many calls upon his 
own settled income, he could no longer 
spare. 

Clarence was, perhaps, as eager to de- 
part as his father ; although his affec- 
tionate pleasure in Aigline's society, and 
the mere joy of being at home, was 
vivid to a degree which surprized him- 
self: but the history of his father's youth 
was too closely connected with his own 
honour and happiness in after life, and 
too affecting, as it regarded that dear 
parent himselfi not to occupy a son's 
thoughts, nearly to the exclusion of every 
other subject.' 

When Clarence thought of his mother, 
it was less with tenderness, than with a 
sort of stinging griefi very different from 
what he wished he could have felt for her 
memory. In spite of his father's partial 
mode of describing her, Clarence could 
not fail to discern, that she had been care- 
less of those inward feelings, beyond the 
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modest measure of woman's frankness ^ 
that she had thus tempted Mr. Wil- 
lougby to love her, and then barassed 
his kindy self-sacrificing nature^ into coov- 
pliance with her more imperious passions. 
Fondly attached she must have been^ 
but it was evident that she was selfish* 
The latest acts of her life proved this* 
—For had not self been dearer to Mrs. 
Willoughby than the consideration of 
her husband's fate, whom she had 
drawn into error and exile ; if it had not 
been dearer than the infant to whom she 
had given birth, would she have left the 
one to disgrace, and the other to despair, 
even for the sake of absolution from all 
her sins? 

Thus argued Clarence, who, brought 
up in principles which happily make the 
performance of our duties necessary for 
salvation^— principles, which go to no 
human oracle for their rule of action, 
could not sufficiently enter into the feel- 
ings of a being differently instructed. 
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whose religion, faaght her^ ia:thi8 instaisce, 
that the more sufiexing she mflicted upoa 
theobJBCtoof her supposed guilty idolafxy, 
the more perfect would be her expiation* 

Clarence bad' no recoUectioa of his 
mother^ to counterbalance the lively 
gratitude aiid! poignant pity with which 
be considered, his deserted, father } bit- 
terness, therefore,, in such an ardent heart 
as his, was more likely to be the fruit of 
his musings 'about the parent that had left 
him in his cradle, than any softer senti* 
menL Thajtresentment which. was purely 
on his own.account, he did not allow him 
self to cheiish, and after the first ^ock of 
hearing that his legal title, even to the 
name of his £sither, might be disputed, 
he recovered composure, &om the convic- 
tion that he had a right to it. 

Clarence could have made himaelf 
happy with conscious integrity alosie, had 
circum^^anoes reiulered his worith sus- 
pected : it was not difficult for him^ 
therefore, to^ be cai:d:eyQted, under a pa» 
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sible questioning of his legitimacy, when 
hiB father had satisfied him that he wasr 
the o£&pring of just and honourable- 
marriage. 

In this conviction, Clarence had the 
advantage of his friend de Bourbon, for 
whose proud yet pitiable destiny on this 
point, he would not have exchanged his 
own. Struck with so singular a co- 
incidence in their fates, he recalled a 
remark or two of the Chevalier's, which 
had appeared obscure at the time it was 
uttered; but which he now compre- 
hended must have bad reference to his 
knowledge of Mr. Willoughby's situa- 
tion, and his son's connection with the 
princely house of de la Pole. 

Clarence would not allow himself to 
think, that if the Prince de Cond6 had 
indeed given Adhemar part of Mr. Wil- 
loughby's brief confidence on this subject, 
his more open friendship for his young 
elA^ was less romantic than the latter 
had flattered himself: Clarence was stili 
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young enough to set too high a value 
upon that total disregard of worldly con- 
siderations, and established usages, which 
is not often the concomitant of riper 
years, when forming intimacies : and if 
he erred in doing so, it was the error of a 
noble and a generous soul. 
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CHAP. 11. 



It cost Mr. Willoughby a very sharp 
pang when he took leave of Aigline. As 
he folded her in a fatherly embrace^ her 
animating attentions to him during his 
period of solitude, were warm at his 
bosom. He secretly wished that Cla- 
rence's future partner through life might 
resemble her; for it would have been, 
folly to wish her that partner herself. 
His son's destiny Mr. Willoughby knew 
would in. all probability, be either too 
brilliant, or too clouded for her to share. 
She was well born indeed, but unfriended 
by those whose relationship gave her dis- 
tinction : she was portionless ; and she 
was linked to the desperate fortunes of a 
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SflbMsoDg^ raioDBB step^fktbcfr; Thm^ i 
Clarence were at once allowed Im right 
jj^bse ia- mciebpr that wouiift fix Mm 
where:: 9a jreotniagesi aaul^moreamhitmuB 
|Maia]Haste^ nmold tempi him to climb yefS 
higher :. and if be weve cruratty shut out 
fiooia his^ wheBftance, Mn WiKcnighby 
thmight be kasm him; well enough* to be 
JBstified ini fadievu^ l&at abjuring tea«» 
deter tios^ and domestic comfi^rts, lie 
woald i&vote^ himsdf to> the serriee ef 
hift iHiuftaoas. finends iit £^ranoe» and 
mider theic booanv tiy to ma&e his 
tmmtry mtaanied of baviixg rented 

Provided with aaitajble^ rememtoaneeff 
fbr evciy indi^udl of Madame de^Roche 
JUaac's fentljr, iacludfaig her absent hus- 
baad) and «on, MnWiUougUby badb 
dMn^alDftmwcfl; with outward compos 
sure, but with^ l^av inward mdancbdly, 
periiaps im iop a ra ble from ad«mncing life, 
when he- ibat iandes bimseflf entering 
ite latertLStagesi bids adieu to scenes and* 
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personsf, whom he would fain be assured 
he shall behold again. 

The tears Aigline shed^ as she hiingf 
upon his tremulous hand with kisses and 
blessings^ were the first deeply-afflicted 
ones she had ever known : many had 
she shed in the temporary bitterness, or 
fainter sadness^ occasioned by the repul- 
siveness of her mother: many more in 
sympathy with distressed villagers, — but 
none, none like the present. Mr. Wil- 
loughby was going beyond sea, and that 
idea seemed so distinctly to mark the 
distance he would be removed to, and 
had so much danger coupled with it, that 
she wept over its necessity. 

*^ And not a tear for me, Aigline ? '^ 
asked Clarence, with frank and kind 
reproach, even more solicitous to draw 
her attention from his oppressed father, 
than to attract it to himself 

" Not many, dear Clarence T* she 
answered as frankly, her eyes smiling 
through their dewy fringes, though some- 
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what mournfully. « You are only going 
to Paris ; and you will be coming back to 
Li*6toile, you tell us j and I have not been 
with you, every day of my life, for the 
last two years, as I have been with dear 
Mr. Willoughby ! '' 

" You are quite right, Aigline j" re- 
turned Clarence, most affectionately 
regarding her ; ^* I admit that you lose a 
great deal in my dear father : but cheer 
up ! — I will send you news of my father 
whenever I can, and we will both come 
back and feast as merrily at L'etoile, as 
I caught you all doing, when you fancied 
me fairly out of the way at the wars." 

This allusion to that happy moment, so 
gaily uttered, turned the tide of their feel- 
ings ; every one smiled j and a more cheer- 
ful strain of predictions and remembran- 
ces, of hopes and confidences then followed. 

Madame la Baronne was earnestly in- 
treated to honor L'^toile with receiving 
from it, during Mr. Willoughby *s absence, 
more than her usual supply of delicacies, 
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wiii<^ im good housekeeittr voaid al- 
ways liswe a pride in tirademig: ancl 
AigjKi^ WM admoQiriied t» visit it« 
groves and its pastuc^, to soe tknt her 
frieod's faivonrite hauats aod favourite 
flowers were preserved agonist tbdr ve^ 
tarn, and to i^miftd tlse servaiAs of their 
duty to tfadr maater^s peasiotvers, wiie* 
ther superannuated aimnais^ or supatw 
aniHiated labourers. 

Early the »ext monmig, Mr. Wil^ 
loughby aod his son departed privately, 
to spare the form<er the paia^i gratifica*' 
tion of seeing how much he wouJd be 
regretted in Roche Bhmc : and Aiglhw 
rose from the piUow where she had wept 
away the whole night, afflicted beyond 
her own compceheiuiion or indulgent, 
to resume those joyless duties whieh ne^ 
ther the characters nor tbe^ conduct of 
her relations quickened with mry princi- 
ple of life. 

She had fancied the bitterest mometits 
past after parti^fr4)fiilier &iends; buf* 
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she had to learoj from every fiiMceecU 
wg day's and hour's ex,periencey that tbe 
momentary anguish 4}f sayii^ fafewdl 
to a valued pers&a, is aot to he com* 
{lared with the desolate feeling of mm* 
log them at every tiirn, and. in every 
exigency. 

In coBipar isoa with the one that stays, 
the friend that goes is litile to be pitied; 
however vivid may be their regret, or 
their afifection. They go to new scenes;, 
consequently to new impressions^ whkh 
must distract, if not amuse their grief j 
but the wretch that remains, is left walk- 
ing among the groves of departed joys, 
trying in vain to believe, that any of 
those buiied joys are to revive for them* 

I>ays, weeks, passed for Aigline, witiir- 
<mt one instant's companit»Qsbip with the 
kindly heart she had i^socted to so long 
for comfort, and for the joy of giving 
comfort. She went out, and she no where 
encountered the excellent Mr. Wil* 
lougbby in his visits of friendship or be* 
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nevolence. She no longer caught the 
gladdening sight of his face, as looking 
up from her work she saw him riding past 
the chateau. She went to L'etoile» and 
there, also, she sought its master in vain. 
Every spot was fiiU of his memorials j 
every echo seemed waiting for his voice j 
but that voice was no longer heard. Her 
heart sunk under the weight of these con- 
victions, and she would often weep with 
melancholy foreboding, that she should 
soon need the tender friendship she de- 
plored. 

Hitherto Aigline had lived cheerfully, 
if not absolutely happy. Little called 
upon for sympathy with any species of 
sorrow from the narrowness of her circle j 
and disregarding, except for moments, 
the mixed frost and gloom of her imme- 
diate home : she had relished all that she 
did enjoy, with such lively and thought- 
less transport, that she was inclined to 
believe herself not gifted or afflicted 
with too much feeling. But sorrowfully 
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^id she now learn, that, in proportion to 
Ijur vivid enjoy tflent of happiness, is oiit 
keen sense of its loss ; and that a gay tem- 
per and pro^oand feelings are dUen united 
in the same person. 

The poor girl's 'sensibility had bn^st 
tts flood-gates, desolating all before and 
around, it : yet as it had never been 
suspected till now, either by herself or 
her family, her incapacity to command 
its torrent, was a new cause of grief to 
her, . and of angry astonishment to her 
mother. 

After the first ordinary expresfsions of 
regret at the loss of an excellent neighs 
hour, and a few conjectures as to Mr. 
WiHoughby's reasons for ^oing, the 
fiaroness ceased to mention him, except 
accidentally ; and that as carelessly as 
though he still lived within a walk's dis- 
tance. Continuing to receive all that she 
hadi)een accustomed tohavefrom L'6toiIe, 
and becoming every day less inclined to 
th^^rt her own particular humour, she 

VOL. I. P 



was not sorry to be relieved frota th^ 
occaEdon4 toil of entertaLning a person tq 
whom she was iso infinitely obUg94» .Of 
jkhese substantial benefits which her gra* 
dually-submitted spidt bad frequently 
stooped to accept at difierent periods 
from him, she thought only at the time 
they were wanted^ at present, other 
isares occupied her. ^ 

Shortly after Mr. Willoughby's depar* 
ture« Madame de Roche Blanc had a 
serious iilness, which, though she reco« 
vered from it, shook her constitution to 
its foundations. AigUne's unremitting 
attendance upon her, and watchful care 
of Cecile, whose sickly state and froward 
habit? required both patience and tender- 
ness, evidently made an impression 
upon this hard parent, for she spoke to 
her daughtei: with more kindness than 
she had ever done, and seemed to have 
especial pleasure in repeating, ^* Well ; 
if I die, I think you will not disappoint 
me, AigU^> y^u wUl continue to.hea 

11 
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tnotfeer to CecUe — you will do your 
duty by iier/' 

A.i^in£ was. tfaos accurtomed to make, 
abiding with her iiemily, an article of her 
creed; and too niudi touched by her 
mother^s dawning kindne^ and too de* 
sirouB of* giving that sufiering mother all 
the solace in her {»ower, to think of her 
own "future feelings, she never for a mo- 
ment disputed the justice of Madame de 
Roche Bbupic'a expectations. 

A psdnfui oppression at her he^rt, fbr 
which she knew not completely how to 
account, appeared to have take^ from 
her all the. energy and buoyancy natural 
to her character, and all her hopes in 
days to come. The be$t half of h^r 
being, seemed to have gone with Mr. 
Willoughby and his son ; and although 
her mother received a letter from thfe 
former after his arrival in Paris, written 
cheerfully and cordially, with a post, 
script by Clarence, positively iiz^ing the 
time for his revisiting L*etoile, directly 

P 2 
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after th^ court marriages then in .pro»» 
pect, Aigline could not recover her relisb 
for customary enjoyments. A shade of 
frequent sadness, therefore, i crossed her 
beautiful, eyes from this period, giving 
interest to their beauty, and rendering 
their occasional sunniness more remarka- 
ble and more covetted. 
. With these shaded looks, she: was first 
seen by a. stranger of good mien and 
countenance, who accompanied the fia^ 
Ton ^ home from Bourdeaux, . for the 
avowed purpose of seeking health at the 
baths of St, Sauveur. 

The Abbfe de Fonteyraud had been 
travelling six years in Italy, where he had 
forgotten the probable eflfects .of malaria 
upon. a frame inadequate to the pursuits 
of the spirit it clothed* .His zealous 
search afler undiscovered ajitiquities, and 
his laborious investigation of. such as 
were already knowu» had nearly cost him 
hislifei when an im)ierious recall to France 
tore him from the objects of his intellec- 
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tual passion. He was recommended to 
make the voyage by sea ; but, either sick 
or weary, landed half way at Bourdeaux^ 
he encountered the Baron de Koche 
Blanc; was, as the Baron gravely and 
privately assured his family, instanta- 
neously struck with his virtu and eru- 
dition ; and, with very little persuasion, 
was induced to follow his advice, of try- 
ing the waters in their neighbourhood; 
andjnaking a hotel of the chateau until 
he could settle himself at St. Sauveur. 

If the Baron's report were true, it naust 
be confessed that the classic Abb6 W3S 
giventb; first-sight fancies of a very dif- 
ferent description ; for, upon the en- 
trance of:Aigline, his dark grey eyes 
lighted up with evident admiration — he 
seemed never weary of surveying her ; 
and he attached himself to her side 
almost solely : obviously anxious to • dis« 
cover .whether. her heart and mind kept 
the charming promise of her counte- 
oaDce.T . 

p 8 
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. AigUBe, silent when not intiiptdts, and 
sad when not gay, for gaiety was her n»- 
tural state, did not s^ppear ,to gr^t 
advantage. The fluttering stir made 'by 
the Baron to impress the straager witb a 
due sense of his conseqaence and taleixts ; 
the regular paradingof plausible nothing 
in the shape of his own productions, and 
frivolous curiosities^ the mixed coldness 
md forced civility of her mother ^ each of 
these circumstances, by marking the first 
stage of their new acquaintance reminded 
her only the more forcibly of an old <me : 
of those dear^ absent fri^ids^ whose 
jaar^ctuary seemed now to be her heart. 

Tears came into her eyes more than 
oiioe, from such recollections ; and once 
she thought this perseverini^y'^observing 
6tran|^9 noticed them ; for shortly after- 
wards he asked some questions about 
Mr. Willougbby aiKt his son, at whose 
pames, lightly mentioned hy her step^^fa- 
thw$ Aigliiie^s cheek had sufibsed visibly. 
There was nothing, however, in Monsieur 
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de FoDtevraud said, ofiensivei or imper* 
tinent: indeed he seemed to regard 
Aigline with more interest than at firsts 
after seeing her emotion ^ so that she was 
at last won upon by hid manner and 
noTd conversation)) to recant the un- 
favourable opinion she had formed tiff a 
man, who could be the dupe of the Baron 
de Rodie Blanc^ pi^ensions to sense 
and sensibility* 

Happily for the Abba's wish to please^ 
he had a prepossessing voii^e ; and its si^ 
ver tones acted like music upon Ai^ine^n 
prejadices. Fcoitevraud did not talk 
sittc^ but he talked wdl ; aad his eyes 
were never silent. Even when ftted upon 
thd ground, and they were oAen c^t 
doiwn in thought or modesty; they 
seemed to those familiar with Idiem, still 
pt^pmat with exptemmu So profound 
was the impression they left upon the 
muofory* 

The mt of tike Abbess tefeWM not 
remarkable for any peculiarity ;. it was 
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merely pale and composed ; correspoifc^ 
iag \9iih the character of ' his figure^ 
>vhich though rather elegantly propor- 
tioned^ ^as obviously that of an in^ 
valid and a student. 

Fontevraud seemed to be about two or 
three and thirty, and he talked like a man 
of easy fortune and untrammelled condi- 
tion. Aigline was surprized to find how 
this stranger'grew upon her liking in the 
course of a single evening; and liow 
much more so, during the week he 
lingered on, from . day to day, at the 
chateau. The interest she took in his 
societyi was of a very diflSerent sort from 
that inspired by Mr. Willeughby and 
Clarence ; it : was purely that of the 
mind; for he evidently delighted in in* 
forming ^nd expanding her's. Fontev-t 
raud's studies had lain in a completely 
different track from the desultory and 
imperfect ones of Clarence ; and when 
he bad Aigline by his side, he seemed ir> 
iresi^tibly impelled to make her the sharer * 
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i of his thoughts, however foreign they 

^ might be supposed from her habtits ,of 

> speailation. He, therefore, interested her 

1^ insensibly, in new subjects ; carried her 

in imagination to the classic groves of 
Athens, and the august temples of Rome; 
awakened her to a just conception of the 
taste, genius, and stern virtues, of. those 
wondrous people; and translated, tor her 
the finest passages pf their purest poets. : 
Aigline listened with pleasure, and 
learned with satisfaction. But roma;nce 
and Clarence were J/te Jtrst loves other 
mind ; and from the most'touching, most 
beaatiful passages, even of the matchless 
Euripides, she would turn to the antique 
chronicle, of the Cid, and read with more 
abundant tears, tears due to old associa- 
tions, that part, where his favorite horse 
is led in to the death*bed of the warrior; 
where, ** avec ses grands i/€ua ih reste Id, 
muetf immobile cornme un. agneau. Son 
mmtre ne peut plus bd parkr^ et ltd non 
phis ne peut point parkr, a son ; nrntren 
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From the classical fllusfcraljons and po- 
lished periods of Fontevraud, Aigline^s 
thoughts turned to the \?ild and fresher 
luxuriance of her early companion's ge- 
nius-— that genius^ existing unknown to 
itself, and beautiful in its very lawlessness. 
— The more her own spirit saddened, 
and her own bfthits of reflection increased, 
the more did she cherish and prize the 
remembrance of his blissful temper. Her 
-spirits were, indeed, saddening in spite 
ofherselfi from an accumulation of pain- 
fiil impressions which nothing coun- 
teracted. L'etoile was now hut the se- 
pulchre of the regretted past : she met 
its mocking spectre, in those deserted 
groves ; the reality of joy^ no more ! 

To her mother's habitual peevishness 
of temper, was added infirm health, and 
'brooding despondency; and although, 
after a week's residence at the chateau, 
the Ahh6 Fontevraud had removed him- 
self to St Saiweur, Aigline saw that his 
frequent visits to Roche Blanc, regularly 
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occasicAied dissension between her mo- 
th» and the Baron. She guessed not» 
that she herself was the prime cause 
of their altercations ; and that Madame 
de Roche Blanc's patience wa&i exhaui^fed 
with fruitless endeavours to open her hus« 
band's eyes to the mischief ^hich might 
accrue to them all, were this stranger 
to profess himself Aigline's lover. 

It is true that Monsieur de FontevraUd 
was in the path to the priesthood ; but, 
like many other Abbii's; be might use 
the privilege, always open to that class, of 
relinquishing clerical honors, and prefer 
a life of domestic ties to the hc^e of the 
Papal crown itself. MadaQie de Roche 
Blanc called upon her husdiiahd to re* 
member, how often this otherwiM^uncom- 
tnunicative stranger had of late«poken of 
his fafther^d desire to have him relinquish a 
profession obli^ng bim to celibacy, ^nd 
how often he had expressed hima^lf as if 
.inclined to yield to so tempting a re- 
iguest^ She smUed^isdatn^ily when her 
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Lord afi^sured her that he had as ' often 
heard the Abbe declare bis vocatKHi was 
not for the Fathers, but for the ' classic 
writers of ancidnt Greece^ ami that con- 
sequently he might be inclined to obey 
his father's wishes in one pointy without 
intending to concede to them all./ She 
still taaintained that this ' distinct ex- 
planation of his power to m&rry, if he 
chose to do so, had only been made 
since his admiration of Aigline had be- 
come apparent to every one.. 

The Bai'on, who never would see any 
thing in a light foreign to bis own fancies^ 
was not to h^ persuaded, that whoever 
might marry /Aiglin6, would assuredly 
discover the di^raCeful secret of her pro- 
perty having been unfairly made away 
with ; and that so far, thereforei from 
Aigline continuing the friend of her 
family, she might, in reality, cause their 
ruin, by insisting up(Hi the restitution of 
this wasted fortune. 

Madame de Rocbe Blanc^ while she 
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repeated this, did it With greater aspedty 
from the sentiment of remorse which now 
began to torment her in addition to that 
of shame. The Baton answered her re* 
presentations with perfect sang Jroid and 
good humour; persisting in the pro- 
voking' declaration, that he waa ready to 
acknowledge the debt ^t any time ; and 
to pay back the sum thus obtained, 
unluckily lost by the villainy of the fel- 
low his unsuspecting nature trusted, 
whenever that moniey came into his 
hand which he expected at the demise 
of his aunt, and which his dear Baron- 
ness'knew he destined for the provision 
' of their younger children. At this 
point, Madame de Roche Blanc's com- 
punction stopt ; and soothing her con- 
science by a belief that a provision was 
more necessary for a sickly, spoiled 
child, than for an amiable young crea- 
ture, fitted to fulfil the kindest and ten- 
derest duties of life, she ceased to 
urge the subject upon her husband. 
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Vnsaccesstful with liiiii> she then tried to 
ftrert the dreaded evil of her own dis^ 
^race, by studied coldness to the Abb6'^ 
evident purpose, jmd by pit>viding more 
occupation than eyer for the employment 
of Aigline's time. She even descended 
to the meanness of throwing out hints of 
what shereaily disbelieved herself, a susk 
pected attachment between her daughter 
and the absent Clarence Willoughby. 

Tlie Abb^, however, was not to be 
distanced : he either saw through th^e 
meaning of these private hints{ or he did 
not fear to enter the lists with an inex« 
))erienced young man ; or he was deter« 
mined to conquer by his openness, the 
respect, at least, of Aigline's mother, 
fle never came to the chateau without 
asking for Aigiine : yet he honorably 
abstained from seeking her in ha solitary 
moments ; content to engage her aittien^ 
tion when accident placed him beside 
her in a walk, or in a room wjth others. 
Aigiine observed with some surprise^ that 
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SO fax from reEshing the bombast of her 
^tep«>father, the Abb^ obviously bad 
taken a sudden and strong disgust to him 
as well as to her mother ; fcHr his down- 
ward look, that had ^t first merely ex- 
pressed contemptuous compassion of the 
one, and determined endurance of the 
other, had of late evidenced the strongest 
dislike to both. 

Yet the Abb^ continued to visit Roche 
Blanc ; and when he did come^ there was 
such deep interest in his address to her, 
siich almost penetrating tenderness in his 
intellectual eyes, such solicitude to make 
her talk of her own feelings, and of her 
absent firiends, that it was impossible even 
for the unpractised Aigline not to be 
struck with it» 

The wife of the village pastor, taciturn 
as she used to be at L'^toile, could not 
keep silence naw# A love-afiair^ in th» 
Mduded valley^ was an event more me- 
morable than the appearance of a comet, 
and several minute enquiries about 
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M^amseUe de Vanz^Ies' fortune, conn ec«* 
tionSf admirers, &c cautiously put by 
the Abbe to this. simple personage, had 
opened her eyes to his serious intentions 
respecting her young , neighbour. She, 
therefore, did not hesitate to repeat every 
one of his questions to the unconscious 
object of them, who might not have liked 
her lover the better for it, had she not 
perceived, with a faint throb of grateful 
pleasure, (for who does not wish to beloved 
for themselves, even by those they desire 
not to encourage!) that Fontevraud's 
manner was more touchingly tender than 
before. 

This observation, after the first flattered 
feeling, caused Aigline no livelier emotion 
than concern: anxious solely not to 
encourage him, or excite her mother's 
displeasure, she saw the propriety of 
avoiding the Abb^ ; and she did avoid 
him ' as often, though ;as delicately, as 
possible. 

Fontevraud was not long of perceiving 
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this change in her canduct, and the efiect 
of it was shortly visible. He surprised the 
family at the chateau one morning at a 
very early hour ; and, without ' preface, 
announced that his visit was to take 
leave. 

After making the ordinary complin^nt&» 
upon such occasions^ to the lady bf the 
mansion, and thanking the Baron more 
cordially for his frequent hospitality, he 
turned to Aigline. That look of emo<» 
tion, which occasionally disturbed the 
studious thoiightfulness of his features^ 
now spoke to her tremulous sensibility ; 
hut» instead of making any covei*t appeal 
to pity or tenderness, he simply told her 
that he was going through Paris^ and 
would with pleasure take charge of ^ny 
commission to her friends there. 

The glow, which any allusion ta her 
dearest, her only friends, always daused 
in Aigline's he^rt» now shone through 
her cheek ; while trembling, irresolute^ 
doubtful, and anxious, she looked towards 
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her motlier, to know how she migh^ sns* 
war this. 

*^Ot send a message to our good 
friends,'' said the Baroness, seeretlj^ 
hoping that jealous vexation mig^ht: at 
once extinguish any tender purpose of the 
Abb6's# •* If you will do us the fiivor,*' 
she added, turning to Fontevraad, *^ to 
ask for the Chevalier Willoughby, at tlie 
Prince de Condi's, and give him news: of 
us, it will oblige us all/' 

'*Andpray tell him," exclaimed Aigline, 
ei^^ly, <^ how we long to hear again of 
dear Mr. Willoughby : tell htm that every 
thing goes on well at L'^toile, except 
his favorite ash-tree, by the water-mill, and 
ithat was blown down in the last storm.'' 

** But if I am not commissioned to say, 
that he is uprooted himself from the 
i&efflories he must joy to dw^ i%^ db^ 
served th9 Abb6, with an equivocal smile, 
^« I presume the Chevalier Willoughby 
w31 not hear this piece of n^assa w^ 
l^reat dismay?" 
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^^ Ah ! He will neverbe uprooted fr^m but 
heaftts/' exclaimed Aigline> witb mtiesafer- 
.voi\ ** Don't you know that I always look 
on Clarence Willoughby as a brother ? 

^< That exclamation is his eulogium^ 
resumed the Abb^, with an air of satisfac- 
tion. << If I am so fortunate as to see the 
Chevalier Willoughby, I may hope to 
renew the acquaintance this commission 
will enable me to make ; fof' / hope to 
revisit Roche Blanc at the time I 2xn 
tdd this young soldier is expected**^ 

^* Indeed !'^ said the Baroness« 

^< I am going now/' continued the 
Abb4 disregarding her vexed tone, <^ to 
acquit myself of a duty too long de- 
layed, — I am going home: when we 
meet again, dear Ma^mselle, (he ad- 
dressed himself to Aigline,) I hope it may 
be to claim''-— be stopt abruptly, bttT his 
sparkling eyes, Madame de Roche Bfonc 
thought, finished the sentence only too 
presumptuously and too dearly. She 
darted an angry glance at her dai^gbtlHr, 
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whose embarrassed answer to Fontevraiid^ 
was happily drowned in the cataract of 
compliment and concern, with which 
the Baron overflowed at this intimation 
of his niew friend's return, given at the 
moment of parting* 

The Abbe did not prolong his visit j he 
bowed to the Baron, and upon the hands 
of the ladies. Aigline's. he raised to his 
lips. Had it not been for the direful, name- 
less apprehension, • excited by his last 
words, her countenance would have ex- . 
pressed the regard and regret she really 
felt ; but, for his smile of hope, she re- 
turned only a distressed look, imme- 
diately withdrew,^ and the moment he 
was gone,* ran to busy herself with a 
hundred useful trifles, to ward off a pro- 
bable lecture from her mother, accusing 
her of silly or forward conduct, in conse- 
quence of Fontevraud's evident satisfac- 
tion. 

The departure, and probable intentions 
of the Abbe» were^ hQwever, not long a 
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isiibject either of discussion between the 
JBaron and Baroness, or of unpleasant 
meditation . to Aigline : new events 
started up, to claim and absorb attention.^ 

,An express from Languedoc, roused 
the chateau at day-break one morning ; 
and immediately afterwards Aigline saw 
her father and mother prepare to set off 
for the residence of her sister. She could 
only learn, from her mOther*s halftmut- 
tered answers to. the few questions she 
hazarded, that Lol6tte was not the ob-* 
ject of all this hurry and dispatch; 

The Baron more communicative^ and 
in , the highest glee, volubly informed 
Aigline, that his aunt with whom Lol6tte 
lived, was now dying ; thit he looked for 
a superb inheritance i and that, if his 
hopes were realiized, his charmante Aigline 
should have a dot and a husband into the 
bargain^ in spite of sour tempers and 

narrow souls! 

Madame de Roche Blanc's glance at 
tiiis insinuation^ might have killed any 
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other o)«n tbaniier thoughtless fauidb^tid^ 
who was imemibleto it; for he siK>ke. ^w^fia t 
bemQant* though his kindness was perliapsi 
worth no more than her hardness.r Me 
ha4 spent Aigline's fiirtune, with. . ^s 
little hjeed or principle as he. would Jiave 
given her one : Jt was ever indifi^brent to 
him how he came by money, or how \.he 
got rid of it.; shallow ostentation, vanity^ 
that had not ingenuity enough to provJda 
for more than the triumph of the existing 
moment, and complete c^ousness to 
shame, rendering him more agreeable in 
his unjustifiable aci^ than his wife, but 
scarcely more respectable. — Witii the 
air of op<e going to a wedding rather 
th^n to a death-bed, he handed his dis* 
tubbed lady into the. lumbering vehicle 
used on th^e occasions, while she re- 
peated again and again to Aigline, in- 
structions hpw to manage and amnse 
Cecile during her absence ;. then drawing 
a troubled sigh, drew back into the 
carriage. 
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The absence of this ill-assorted pair, 
continued nearly a fortnight : the jour- 
ney to and fro in their way of travelling, 
consumed some days of this time, and 
Aigline was aware that whether the 
Baron's kinswoman lived or died, they 
must be detained there longer than or- 
dinary. The time, however, appeared 
long, to her ; for she was anxious to hescr 
of poor Lol6tte, and she had promised 
sueh incessant watchfulness over the 
fractious Cecile, that it amounted, almost 
to imprisonment of herself, 

Aigline had been told not to suffer the 
little girl out of her sight a moment ; she 
was admonished that the weather was 
growing too warm for one so young and 
delicate to walk any distance %. so that 
L'etoile was, for the present, forbidden 
ground. She was therefore denied theo^ly 
lively pleasure remaining to her, that of 
freely enjoying air, exercise, and the per- 
formance of her best friend's wishes. 
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JLat£ in the second we^k of their ab-- 
sence, just as she had put Cecile to bed, 
and was beginning to lull her to ^leep 
with a fairy tal6, sh^ heard h^r tra- 
vellers arrive, and go through the 
usual noise and bustle of transferring 
themselves and their baggage from their 
heavy vehide. 

Cecile would tlot let her sii^ter stii*; till 
she heard whether the giant conquered 
the fairy, or the fairy the giant; and 
Aigline, conscious that hdr mother would 
not have her darling icnx)ssed, even by 
by the act which rendered . respect to 
herself, was standing by the little tyrant's 
pillow, huriyinjg over the story, when 

12 
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Madame de Roche Blanc herself appeared,; 
Her black dress, announced the d'ea,th of 
the Baron's aunt. She hastily touched 
Aigline's cheek as the latter started %r-^ 
ward to welcome herj thep, advancing 
to the bed, snatched up her idol, devpurrj 
ing her with caresses. For some time,; 
Aigline's respectful enquiries about herj 
mother's and sister's health, wer^ un-, 
noticed : at length, Madame de Rqche^ 
Blanc having chalkriged Cecile tc> tell 
her truly whether Aigline had .been kind 
to her, and receiving a satisfactory reply, 
found leisure to sigh, and say, " Go^ 
down stairs j you will find Lolatte with 
the Baron. When I see yo*i agHin» I. 
shall expect you to tell me truly, what 
you think of your sister." 

This strange adjuration, spokep in a 
peculiarly desponding tone, convinced 
Aigline that her poor sister, was only 
brought home to die; and t^iat she was 
going to see a young creature whose 
pitiable appearance would wring its last 

VOL. I. Q 
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bopeatttof her hmrt^^titmt^mne ds^ 
poBseanng in Ldl6tte a firmid, toncom^ 
pense her fcMr the Ion of thoM afc 
I/^toile. 

With sooh an iwprem&a -Aighae en^ 
tend the treilhige room, bb-H ww-caUed^: 
where the fainily genenlly sat in sumM 
mer ; and which, opemog out into jthe 
garden under a semt-cireidar colonade of 
l^fat wood-work, coveml enttreljr with 
white roses, looked down theivaUey into 
the green bosom of the. mountaina.* 
Ihere^ in the cJear light of a ehiystal 
May-evening, stood Loldtte. . 

Never, under so lovely a canopiy, stood 
any thing moner- lovely. Instead . c^. A& 
pale, attenuated girl, whtefa A^£ne -ex^ 
pected to have seen^ she beheld, healtl^; 
beautyt an4 yootfa, in their ftat veihal 
freshness. What tbtt colofir or shape of 
her sister^s eyes wep^ A]glloe:.ooold wt 
have told; she was^ooly sensible that 
th6y w#M brighter and .more beantifiil 
than any thmg she had ever bcboU; 
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9 that a profusioa of' glittering h^^.like 
the hair of wgek,. was curlifig roun4 a 
k neck almost if^adsliog from its alabaster 
whitenesa} that Lol6tte's comple:Kion 
N made her fancy such. cheeJcs.must have 
I the odour, as well as the hue of roaes; 
n that her shape was that of the youthful 
i Venus; audi that an expresst(m at .once 

[ bashful And tender^ was diffwi^: over, hor 

whole countenance. 

Exclauning, «^'Is this nj^y sister 1" 
AigHne ran and threw her arms mahout 
L<rf6tte*« neck, in a perfect transport of 
admiration. 

. The Baron was beginning to say sonoi^- 
thing; but what;, Aigline, heard not# 
She was overpowered with uQe:^pected 
joyj and^ as she hung siniling, and 
sobbing upon . this recovered siater, , hip 
voluble voice was unheeded. 0«e, of 
his servants called him out q£ the room» 
and Aigline was. then left alone with 
LoldtMi: her tender endearments; isi»y 
be imagined* Lpli6tte su&red herself to 
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be caressed, and admired, with timid 
patience; but no tears oir tremblings, 
like those of the too sensitive Aigline, 
evidenced sympathy of nature. She even 
looked strangely astonished, when the 
latter apprehensively grieved for the 
death of her protectress. 

All at once, without noticing any one 
of these kindnesses, she began to struggle 
like a wearied child, whispering, ."Let 
me go •— do let me go.** 

Aiglihe suffered her to escape from 
her hand ; and remaining under the co- 
lonade, while the other darted with the 
speed of a halcyon into the garden, — 
stood there, for some minutes, watching 
her movements. 

• No sooner did Lo]6tte find herself 
alone, than her awkward embarrassment 
tseemed to change iiito the wildest spirits: 
for she went bounding along under the 
high trees, snatching at the shrubs and 
flowers as she passed, with a -childish 
disregard of the havoc she was making ; 
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which surprised Aigline nearly as much 
as her giddy Animation had done* ^ * 

While Lol6tte thus caught at the 

.boughs and blossoms above her head, 

. it was impossible for her sister not to ]be 

.struck with the exquisite turn of her 

l^gure, already of that luxuriant fullness 

which forms perfection of shape. H^ 

.beautiful arms, whiter than statuary maji;* 

ble, were moulded beyond the statuary's 

art; and the foot, which her volanj; 

movements frequently displayed, waq as 

delicate as exquisite in its formation. 

Attracted afresh by her astonishing 
. beauty, and convinced now, that her dis^ 
inclination to talk must have arisen from 
shyness, not unsocial humour, Aigline 
thought the best way to win her sister 
out of herself, would be to awaken hei^ 
grateful sensibility ; she therefore, gently 
drew to her side, and began asking some 
questions respecting her recovered health; 
^^about which she had made herself unhap- 
py,** she said, " happily without cause." 

Q 3 
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fPfaiie Aigline aiectimiately and anx- 
ioudy eyed her, blush after Mush rose 
and disappeared, like so many heavenljr 
visions, upon the youthful cheeks of 
L<rf6tte. She looked down^witbont speak- 
ing. At length, suddenly bursting into 
speech, she began ^ quick, wild, dis- 
jointed string of sentences, so entirely 
foreign to the subject of Aigline'sques- 

# 

tions, that she seemed like a person talk- 
ing in their sleep. 

Unable to comprehend what she meant, 
and pained by what she* supposed the 

excessive confusion of her sister, Aigline 

> 

'gently proposed their returning into the 
house to wait for their mother. But 
when she would have turned for that 
purpose, Lol6tte forcibly withheld her, 
denying that Madame de Roche Blanc 
was her mother ; and whispering *^ that 
she liked Aigline the best, because she 
was pretty, and the other lady fright- 
fuL" 

Aigline was at no loss to comprehend 
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how heautyf MiA Ugliness migbt be sy- 
noi^mouS) in a very atdiSSB you^g per*- 
son's mind, with kkid and cross looks ; 
but that L<d6tte should refuse to acknow* 
ledge her relationship to their mother^ 
astonished and pi^rpljexed ben She oould 
only solve the difficuky by concluding^ 
that the innoeenfe girl had been taiight to 
;tfaink her dead .relfttioB was her parent. 
The iMxt ; ttioHtenl^ iLol6tt^ throwing 
herself on the. grass, faeg^n i^gilig luid 
cropping the choicest flowers^ aft busily 
again^ as Jf nothing bad plated her. « 

A^lkie's faculties were now quite be- 
wildered; axid, lost in a vague suspicion 
of the dismal truth, she was standing 
fixedly and fearfully regarding her un* 
conscious sister, when a voice behind, 
awakened her irom her miserable trance. 
She started ; and saw her mother by her . 
skie! 

<< Aigline ! '* siaid Madame de Roche 
Blanc, with something of a supplicatory 
tone, << what do you think of h^r ? '' 

Q 4 
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The tone in which this was said, dud 
the look which accompanied it y nay^^ 
the very words themselvesi swd An -the 
presence of the person ^spoken of,' attotioe 
flashed the truth upon Aigiine.' In ^a 
faint voice, she besought her 'mother to 
tell her what she. expected Ber'to thinks? 
' « What ! i see • you '- do/* "^ retuiSned 
Madame de Robbe Blanc,' more than its 
usual cloud settling on her brow*^^<^tlial; 
she is imbecile^: pakt hope. Oh; my! God! 
Hnd so beautiful f" > c!; :;;::? 

These' words were a d^ath^kneU' to ; a 
sister's heart. Aigline's eyes closed with 
a low: shudder } while, fe^ng hersdl^bn 
th^ point of falling^ she caught at 'one 
of the trees for sqpporL /J 

t One* strong emotion , however, cdm- 
Imted • another : she was too feaif ul <£ 
displeasing her mother by tliis weakness, 
not to struggle against it} and she, there- 
fore, recovered herself in time to escape 
rebuke. Madame de Roche Blanc then 
took' her armj* and looking fouffdjfrom 
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time to time, to see that Lol6tte was 
still safely seated among the flowers, 
plucking and arranging them at will, she 
said, with a choaking sigh, ^^ There sits 
the dismal secret of my constant anxiety, 
to fix you in your duty, Aigline! An 
inward complaint, which I have kept 
principally to myselfi has long b^en 
preying on my life; I cannot live long^' 
— (the Baroness fancied she thought so). 
** What a comfort it would be to me, in 
my last moments, if I might be sure 
that yon poor idiot, and my little angel 
within doors, would havea'second mother 
in their elder sister: If you were to con- 
tinue living with the Baron, I do not 
think he would marry again — at least, 
if he did, your kindness to my poor chil- 
dren '' 

Aigline interrupted her. " Dear mo- 
ther,*' she asked, dissolving into tears at 

• • • 

this mention of her death, ** is not 'my 
life in your hands, to do with as you 
please?^' 

q5 
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Embttirassed by her victim's unresist* 
iBgDeas, Madame de Roche Blanc took 
iprfuge in her usual fr^dity of mai^ner $ 
and replied, with some he^tation» ^^ if 
I did not know by experience that they 
who live sii^Ie are far the iiapf>iedt, I 
should not wish you to do i9o; and^ 
indeed, I will not ask it, if you are bent 
upon the folly of marryiog, or have 
taken a fancy, (much as I should be 
astcHiished at such a thing,) to any of 
the persons you have seen.'' 

'' I am httie likely to be tempted into 
such folly at Roche Bhmc," Aigline aaid^ 
blushing at the trying insincerity of her 

reply. 

<< Nay, Aigline," resumed her mother 
with a sarcastic tone, <* has not that fine 
pedant. Monsieur Fontevraud — hut 1 
forget^ he is a Catholic --« tiiot would be 
out of the question*" 

<* Quite out of the^estton any way,'' 
Aigline said, decisiveiy* 

« But then there is the self«wilied 
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y^cnmgr^^ntl^ii^ui of LMtoile/' observed 
Madaine de Roche Blanc more jKnnt- 
edlj ; *< not that he thinks of you in the 
least as any thing beyond a play<-Mlow 
^— but you, pwhaps -~— ** 

<< I ! '^ exclaimed AigUnei smiling ; 
*' he used to be merely my play-fellow } 
but I hope I may now think of him as 
my frleiid, without any impropriety or 
foUy/' 

^* Certainly, with proper restrictions/* 
cried her mother, seizing the opportunity 
which^Aigline's ignorance of her own 
Minsibflities, aJEforded her of enforcing the 
pcmit ikk% had at heart. ** I am satisfied 
---I see you know your duty -~ and 
know what is due to female dignity. 
IBrma this moment I renounce all my 
fesESft; which I confess some busy bodies 
^ut into my head, about your heedless 
intknacy at L'dtoile. It W41 very w^U 
when yott were a child, and Clarence 
Willougbby little better ; but now th«t 
be Inup cbem out in thei woild^ zxlA fiipdes 

q6 
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himself a hero aod a great oian, the ni 
thing he will do will be to fancy you 
love with him, if you go on walking and 
talking with him when he returns, as: jrott 
were used to do. And Heaven forbid, 
that miy daughter of mine should, give 
occaision for such an immodest supposi- 
tion!*' y. 

^ Aigline, blushing crimscm at the last 
offensive expression, protested, with all 
Imaginable sincerity, her belief, "that 
such ideas were as jForeign to Clarence's 
generous mind as to her own. For that,. if 
she were to judge bis feelings by her's, 
and hitherto they. had been similar, she 
could safely aver that he considered.her 
exactly as he had dotve in his boyish 

* 

years. — as a sister, to whom he would 
willingly give protection and; share kind- 
ness." 

"That qfuestion, then, is set at rest 
for ever/' said her mother, willing. to 
conclude the subject on the point which 
had pledged Aigline to. act. hereafter in 
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Cidnformity with her present declaration ; 
^* and now, Aigline, I must further tell 
you that Lol6tte is left a very large for^- 
tune, which ties us down .to keep her 
under the same roof with ourselves — if 
we would reap any advantage from it. 
Eventually, all this must benefit you, in 
common with the rest of our children : 
for the Baron, unlike, most step-fathers, 
generously—*' here the Baroness stopped, 
coughed, hesitated, and, unable to finish 
the misrepresenting sentence, suddenly 
returned to the former one — " so, as I 
said, it behoves you to try to manage 
her, and keep her out of harm's way ; 
for, if any artful man, entiped by her 
beauty and fortune, should succeed in 
carrying her ofi^ we should all be undone. 
My increasing ill-health, the care re- 
quired by that little angel Cecile, my 
frequent trouble about the boys, arid the 
Baron's variety of vexatious whims, are, 
altogethei, more than I can support 
SHigly. You must, therefore, promise to * 
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take LMtte eotirdy off" my baaida, by 
ntudjing her ways, coaxing .her into 
lildng you, and teaching her to mind 
what you aay : in short, as . you hope for 
your mother's love and blessing.^' 

'< Ah, Madam i '' exclaimed Aigline, 
bursting into teara, << what would J not 
4o fot your love and blessing ? *' 

Madame de Roche Blanc was momeiit- 
luriiy aflfectedj but restrainiDg* herself 
«Bd stifling her better feelings, she s«4y 
austerely, **Come, come, Aiglinei you 
must not give way to this foolish habit 
of crying upon every trifling occasion 4 
Has any body put it into your head that 
it is pretty and sentimental? for it is 
only of late that you have taken up this 
annoying practice. I have caioe enough 
for tears «very day, God knows, y^ 
when do you see me indulge myself so 
aenselessly ? " 

There was no appeal from sitchrr^ 
Biaik as tibis} and Aigiin&ii^B. obliged 
to bind herself to thE.Jrtrietest caiie of . 
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Lo]6tte, of whom she was henceforth to 
be the watchful guardian, day and night. 
Alas ! Aigline knew not the extent of 
what she was promising; yet a strange 
dread crept through her veiQs when she 
made the promise. With what a different 
sensation did she now behold the celes- 
tial beauty of her sister! She gazed to 
see if that beauty had not dazzled her 
into a wrong notion of L^16tte's expres- 
sion of countenance ; but imbecility ot 
mind , wds certainly not evident there* 
Blushing bashfulness was its striking 
characteristic : and it was only when 
Lolotte was seized with fits of causeless 
laughter, or fits of unreal fear, that her 
beautiful face became frightfully expres- 
sive of idiocy* 

Aigline now recollected the impeifect 
disclosure she had once overheard be- 
tween her parents ; and she shuddered 
at the Baron's merciless idea of trying 
terror as an experiment upon a feeble 
intelleotr How n&uch more did h^ heart 
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revolt against hon, when, on rejoining 
him in the house, she saw the extravagant 
spirits into which he was thrown by the 
expected disposal of a large income, only 
nominally Lol6tte*s. 

The Baron talked of the house in 
Languedoc, as if it had sdready been in 
his possession half a century : dismantled 
it in idea; rebuilt it; uprooted its old 
gardens, and laid out new ones, with the 
transport of a young poet casting the 
different characters of his play. He 
seemed whoIJy to forget, that all this 
wealth was bestowed by the liberal, 
though weak relation, whom the grave 
had just closed upon ; and that his un- 
controlled authority over it, was the con* 
sequence of the direst calamity that can 
befall a parent in the person of their 
child. 

Pale, and aghast, with so many heart- 
rending reflections, Aigline made only 
feeble attempts to engiage her sister's 
attention : her own sensibility was, as yet, 
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hot sufficiently I exercised, to have /the 
strength requisite for recovering imme- 
diately^ from the Severe shock it had sus- 
tained : she could ^ only rally herself by 
slow degrees and repeated efforts.— 
Lolotte by degrees, also, became more 
familiar with her sister: adinired th^ 
silken ringlets of her hair, the velvet 
touch of her hand ; and looked at herself 
so seriously, in the dark mirror of her 
sister's eyes, as flooded those eyes.Tvith 
tears of bitterest compassions^ ' 

During this first evening, an old ser- 
vant, who had been Lolotte- s attends^ 
in Languedoc, was the . only person ad^ 
mitted to wait iipbn the family at supper. 
Madame de Roche Blanc seemed anxious 
to delay the mortifying discovery to!her 
household as long as possible^ . of her 
daughter's humiliating condition. , Ai« 
gline anxiously observed Thomaside's 
countenance as she came in and out of 
the apartment with the fruits, and creams; 
^nd its respectful s(»*rowfulness pleased 
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her. She was comfortad to find that this 
amudil&looking person was to sleep al- 
ways in the next apartment to her and 
Lol6tte ; for the purpose of quieting bei* 
young charge, in case she were seized 
widi one of her fits of causeless panic in 
the night. 

Night came, and night passed: Aigline, 
indeed, slept not ; but the beauteous 
creature by her side, happily lay steeped 
in the profoundeat aleep. When morn- 
ing broke, Aigline raised hei*aelf on her 
pillow, and contemplated X«ol6tte with 
an anguish of mind she had never known 
till now. How beautiful was that aoflly 
breathing form, and those peaceful fear 
tures ! The few glittering ringlets which 
had escaped from her night-fillet, and lay 
upon her cheek, only made the roses of 
that cheek glow ipore vividly thraugbtbeir 
golden net-work. The action of her 
rounded arms, crossed over her breaat 
as if she had sunk to sleep in the act of 
ber simple prayer; nay^ the lingering 
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smile of her Iips» gave something angelic 
to her appearance. Aigline ielt the con- 
trast between this appearance and the 
woeful reality, pierce her iiimost soul : 
yet, could It be possible, she thought, 
that such external perfection waa coupled 
with cureless imbecility ? might not in* 
judicious treatment, or* mere neglect, 
have increased the evil ; or at least leit 
her intellect stationary? Might not care 
and kindness operate to good purpose ; 
and sonfething like rational notions of 
good and evil, of the fit and unfit, be 
at length traced on that pure blank of 
thought ? 

Aigline asdced herself these questions 
with kindling and generous hope ; re- 
solving, that, if care and tenderness might 
throw one gleam of light upon the dim 
twilight of that mind, her's, with all its 
powers, should be devoted unsparingly 
to the task. 

As Aigline continued gazing upon the 
sleeping and fair creature beneath her 
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eye, she could not help conjecturing 
-whether any connected visions visited 
her slumbers, or whether a dreamless^ 
:death4ike insensibility held her spirit, 
as welt as her senses, wholly ^suspended. 
She wondered whether the capacities of 
• the heart were, limited in .proportion ; to 
those of the intellect j . and whether such 
sad limitations were^the consequence of 
bodily structure,, or of original diflference 
in the spiritual essence. 

Awful, impenetrable, was the mystery! 
an<^ retreatipg .from the distressing en- 
.quiry with sighing submission to the 
Almighty will, Aigline wrung her hands 
in an agony of pity and despondency : 
some heavy tears dropt from her eyes at 
that moment, upon the face of Loldtte. 
The latter started, and , waked ; and, see- 
ing an unremembered face all pale with 
grief and ws^tchipg,, she shrieked aloud ; 
falling into, one of those paroxysms of 
nervous terror, which often seized her 
without apparent cause. . At the sound 
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of her voice, the respectabie Thbmasine 
came running in from the next apart- 
ment; and her judicious management: 
gradually brought Lol6tte to herself^ 
This good woman instructed Aigline 
what to do and say, to obtain Lol6tte^& 
confidence; while she coaxed and ca- 
ressed the other into regarding with 
steadiness the inviting face of her sister,* 
which, though covered with tears of 
mingled alarm and sorrow, was so full of 
love and sweetness, that it was impossible 
really to look on it, without being touched 
or soothed by its expression; 

Beautiful, indeed, are the eyes that 
look on us with love ! Lol6tte felt this 
in her heart, though incapable of com- 
prehending why she was all at once 
iinpelled to throw her arms round a 
stranger's neck, and kiss thoste tenderly- 
beaming eyes. Aigline pressed her softly 
against her heart : every rapid movement, 
or energetic expression, she now: saw 
must be avoided. While she assisted 
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Tboou^na t4 dress and ^entertain t^is 
unco&scioufl imfbrtun^t?, and beard her 
rimig into the highest spirits, gay and 
gladsome about sothingi she felt it more 
hearts breaking to behold her thus, than 
to see her as she had so lately done, 
lying in dreamless sleep upon her pillow. 
From this day Aigline's period of domes- 
tic slavery m^ht be said detera^inately to 
commence. Her attendance upon Cecile 
had often been given mechanicaJly, while 
h^r tiioughts were a^eealdy absorbed in 
other things* Considering that attends 
ance partly umiecessaryf she^ had never 
scrupled to accept any offered moment 
of release from it; but, with^ Lolotte, 
her own heart conspired a^^iost her. 
This unfortunate »ster grew upon her 
affections, not: merely as.an object of pity, 
but as as ianeoent being tbsit loved 
rnnSk all her bounded capacity* 

Gould Aigiiise itave; closed her eyeft to 
the ripened charms of Lol6tte'js peison^ 
or forgotten: thai! isfae was iii terj^teenth 

11 



year, she might easily have m$gmed 

that she was watching. over a child ; ^elf- 

ivilled and caprtciotts, it is triiey yet sweet 

ami loving* and soon checked io folly* 

There was nothing provokingt notliing 

revolting in the poor girl's misfiortun^ ; 

and nature had provided her otbet wise 

de&noeless beauty with so powerful a 

protection in instinctive modesty, that 

none but the vileali natures would have 

dared to insult its unconsciousness by one 

misbecoming look or action. That an* 

gelic protector waved no flaming sword 

to defend his paradise: the presence of 

such a guardian was alone sufficient* 

And they who looked upon. Xx>lotte's 

trembling, blushing, appearance, mi^t 

as . easily have intruded forbidden things 

into the. sanctuary, aahave urgedforward 

their own. levity: to profimeher purity.- 

Sometimes AiglineJbnciedthati a g)im- 
mering'of improiiemeot was.visiUe in hev 
questiMs or xemarks ; and, if thie tct^t^ 
Thoma^ine appeared 'Struck with tte^ same 
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idea, then Aigline's transport was un-; 
bounded. This new and sacred interest 
diverted her thoughts from the only 
channel they bad hitherto joyed to' flow 
in, whether under' sunshine or under 
shadow, the recollection of Mr. Willoughby 
and his son : that remembrance had, till 
now, been the chief occupation of her 
solitary. musingS) and the subject of her 
nightly dreams. To imagine where they 
were, and what they were about j to Mve 
over past scenes with them, and to &ncy 
new, where they would be the principal 
actorsi formed her sweetest enjoyment. 
But Lol6tte was come to render this no 
longer a blameless indulgence : Aigline 
felt that she wa^ henceforth called tipon 
for all the energies of her mind ; there;^ 
fore, whatever might abstract her from 
suehexertioni was to be resisted; 

At lite home Mr. Willoughby was as 
rarely spoken of as if he had never ex- 
i^ted : -^either > the ; Baron . nor Bmxmess 
jadw required his. serviceable aid} tiiere- 



lore they did not miss hipl. AigMtUb 
however, could not forget either Mr* 
WiUoughby or Clarence, even had she 
wished it ; for every inhabitant of the 
.valley bewailed their absence. To L'dtoile 
«he stall went, )l9iitbfal to her promise, 
and not unwilling to have w excuse fye 
haunting the place where she had often 
been so- happy. The nightingales 
sang more sweetly ^nd in greater num^ 
^bers in those woods than they did at 
Bmh^ Blanc ; the yfiiA flowers were 
more abundant, the trees more un^ 
birageous, the solitude iftpre profQund. 
. Ma4aHie de Rocb^ filanc, too, weU 
{leased to have Lol^tte \removed firom 
her jiight and the mockeiy df Ceciie, yet 
ijli a place secure. &om nteusien, wiU 
Iw^ly yielded to her fimeyf^r J/etoilet 
trusting hier to AigUne ami tbose ^uiet 
4^[^es,w%tfao^, scrapie. 

JSiplioitous to iviproiKe, while sM 
4mitMd ber» tim temA»r iister gradually 
ii9m9d Lo\6itb^l$ wildness^ into iiabits less 
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obviously diflferent froftf the rest of her 
fellow^beings. She got her to take deligflC 
in imitating with shells and beads tbe 
flowers she gathered in the garden : she 
tiught her to find pleasure in plant- 
ing and nursing real flowers^ in place of 
destroying them : she told her affecting 
or amusing stories, sufficiently artless in 
thei^ structure and language, even for a 
child to understand, yet so happily con- 
ceived as to contain tte seeds of sdme 
of our best principles, and most kindly 
leelings. 

•Lol6lte, by degrees, learned to wee^ 
at these stories, and to love their repeti* 
tion ; carrying their instructions often- 
into, action, by tenderneite to the inferioi^ 
creatures around her. As she had froK 
the firsts ^lown an extraordinary degfee 
of interest in the details of another 
world, though her imperfect ideas 
wandered vaguely through its ^^palfsi- 
bleobscctre^' ' Aigline ur^d them to ppo^ 
eeed *^yet in ^ plainer tracks until sht 



Wd her to some: stal^ionary notions; of 
•n^ all-seeing, rewarding Providence* ' 

In the natural grottoes round L'^toile, 
Of under the bdwers fornled by its beatil^ 
tiful trees, thus instructing and in* 
slaructed, they would sit whole days to- 
gether : the one knowing no world be- 
yond those woods and those grottoes ; 
the:other, contented to forego every other^ 
tor the sake of ministering to the jnno- 
eent Being, sa awfully and unconsciously 
afflicted. 

In this way, days and weeks stole on in 
xi^mparative peace ; for AigHne's- spirits 
were composed, by constant performance 
ef an interesting duty : and sometimes 
^e gratifying consciousness of having 
some beneficial result of her llfe^ to^how 
her honored Mr. Willoughby wbei) he 
should return, would glide through her 
ntnd. Her ingeiiious kindness had 
already done so much for* JLo\6tte^ that 
she iondlf fsiacsed there would be still 
SKNre e&xtBii S9d glowing with the 
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bppfi of improvitig bet into soinethliig 
Uk9 equiB(iity iwith » rotioniaL dittd, aiic 
no Icmger lameated the absence of her 
^arly fiiends : rather coogcatulating beiy 
s^f ihat they would not see her sister, 
until til^ey saw th^ poor thing all thair 
h^r instructress hoped. 

4^ rashly given to hope as to despair, 
Aiglipe yielded to this belief with ^aa^ 
gWAP confidence; recovering all tba 
9pC)Qg of character which had, in jthal; 
respect, fully matched the felicitous elair 
)k<c»ty of Clarence WiiJoughby's. Yet 
:WffEe clcw4* gathering oyj^ her Amii^^ 
Offtmow^ by the folly and obsUnacy.af 
k^ atep-fatber* : 

Tb« Idrge property which bad bean 
WOWi^dy bequeathed to Lol6tte by bar 
4fcs»9ed friend, ww n^w disputed. bf 
tb0 heir-at-law, the son to an. elder. buor 
tbpr of the Baron. This gentleman 
JNH) ^1 first offered to compromise th# 
4Miaiiiy^; both to avoid the scandal Md 
em>enj^ of bringing such iin;actioaiata 



courts, and in consideration of the 
testatrix's evident wish to provide tobly 
for the former object of her dbating 
compassion. 

This proposition, though made nflost 
liandsomely, and repeated at difibrent 
intervials, the Baron had peremproriiy 
refused, declaring he \rouid have all for 
bis cthild, or nothing : persisting, in d^* 
fiance of his wife's acrid, thoti'gh just rd* 
iiionstraifbes, in the belief that law would 
dedde in his fkvour; and that knowing 
Lol6tte's imbecility when she beque^iih^d 
this property, his aunt's will wouM be 
considered valid. 

In vain Madame de Roche Blanc pro- 
phesied that his fbll-blown Jiopes would 
burst under him : in vain she threatetlbd 
himself and them with utter ruin/ in 
consequence of a long-drawn suit at 
law : in vain she represented the shame 
of having their whole family stigmatized 
with imbecility or insanity, frbm thfe 
misfortune of one. The Baron Was deaf 
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as the winds, ungovernable as the wind»#' 
His levity increased with : hts.:.kdy*s 
vexation ;. and by. way of setting the se^ 
to his folly, and irritating her to the xiU 
most, he flew to Languedoc, and began 
immediately to pull down one winged 
the old house, by way of showing that be 
was quite sure the estate could not be 
withdrawn from his power, as naturisd 
trustee to his child. 

The legacy bequeathed to* himself, 
which could not be questioned, was too 
likely to follow all that he had hitherto 
spent in vexatious wast€tfulness. He 
now clad his domestics in expensive 
liveries, rather Suited for the followers 
of a ' courtier, than for the household 
drudges of a mere Bearnese gentlemai) } 
he bought, gaudy caparisons for a set of 
rare mules, which he. purchased out r of 
•Spain to draw some ridiculous carriage 
of his own invention; he withdrew his 
.son from Paris, and placed him urider 
more, costly care at Tholouse^ fot the 



sgke of enabling him to attend his father 
to the courts there, during his process,-^ 
of course, . in. the hope of the little, 
Eran^ois profiting by his brilliant display . 
of wit and sagacity> In short, the Baron's 
fooleries were without end} and^Madatpe 
<3e Roche Blanc, whose health was really 
sinking, who foresaw how the law-suit 
would terminate, and the money it ^ould 
dissipate, was beginning to feel, in her 
extravagant distress for one favourite 
child, the just punishment of disregard* 
ing the others. Trembling lest the Baron 
should indeed squander every atom of 
tlie provision she had hoped to secure 
(or her youngest girl, she began to wish 
sincerely for the return of Mr. Wil- 
loughby, whose interference now> or 
benevolence hereafter, she thought her* 
self sure of commanding. 
; But Mr. Willoughby had now been 
gone six long months from Roche Blanc ; 
and in that time, the inhabitants of the 
chateau had heard of him only twice* 
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That btessed diedium of intttcmiTSe te^ 
twetm separftted friendB, fbat s^ditiljft ^ 
Mnoyafice from- idlers — the Pd^l-^i¥a» 
at this period uniknowiv} and ev^i^ 
Clarence WiUoughby, residing nnd^ the 
roof of one of the {Mrinees^ had tfo oth^r 
tlian chance modes of sending n€w» 
to his distant connexions. The fadti-i> 
tiel) afforded him in the time of war, 
>rhen couriers were officially dispatched. 
Or privately sent to their families by l^e 
princes, had now ceased ; and Clarence 
thought himself fortunate, when a mes^ 
senger to the king of Navarre at Pau 
6r Nerac, enabled hiin to let Aigline 
know, through the medium of a letter to 
the Baron, that his fatber had^ landed 
safely in England ; and that he himself 
was wdL 

This letter unluckily arrived at Roche 
Blanc one day, just as the Baron was 
mounting his gaily caparisoned steed, to 
begin a journey into LanguedoC: he 
glaticed his ^e over it^ thruM it into bis 



ptKdrety Md galloped car ^djr off, smg- 
if^ the fiig-^d of the old waiusong of 
Roland^ which he chose to call a cfmns6f^ 
<rf* hi^ owiir It wa9 not for three weeks^ 
after thisi thftt on the Baron's tempoi'ary 
rfetufn, some allusion being made to Mr. 
Willoughby's prolxacted absence, the 
former recollected that he might still' 
perhaps have Clarence's forgotten letter 
in his pocket. He then produced it,' 
without shame ot apology, to those S6 
^ctionately mentioned in it } laugbi^ 
at the folly of women, who were always 
sure to attach importance to such trifles' 
an letters and locks of hair.. Then en* 
chanted with his own vivacity, aiid 
the happy vein of raillery, which he be- 
lieved he had opened, he proceeded itf 
such a strain of puerile jest and niia^ 
becoming levity, to rally Aigline upon 
her evident passion for the dumb tloido'ii^r 
c^L-^toile, that Madame de Roche Bland 
was obliged to remind him, with more than 
her usual authoritative displeasure, that 



he was speaking before two.otber^rs<inf§^ ^ 
to whom, such Ught conversatit>n/migii^6 
4o harm; before one, at least, ,whos6 
report might injure them all in the opi-: 
nion of their few neighbours. ' v , , . 
.Upon the innocent and unattending^ 
Lol6tte» it could have no eftect; but 
Cepile was . quicks curious, and what i^ 
called witty ; and her mother knew 
wQutd be likely enough to. divert herseli^ 
hereafter, by, repeating precisely before 
the persons from whom this senseless 
jesting ought to be. concealed, the whols 
essence of her father^ fancied wit> 
Aigline utterly disregarded it : and ren- 
dered* happy by. seeing the hand-writing 
of Clarence, and hearing that Mr. Wil- 
toughby was safely over the sea, she in- 
dulged, for the first time since r their 
departure; a flow of such enchanting 
spirits as were once stationary with her: 
but which now came, " like angePs visitsi 
few and far between." 
So thoroughly ignorant as Aigline was 
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of law and property, it was oot wonder* 
All that she should be inclined, to believe 
her step*father's florid assertion, that the 
suit he was beginning to sustain, must 

end in Lol^tte's favor. She wished it 

«... I » » • 

for all their sakes ; and she hoped always, 
that Lo]6tte would at last become able 
to use her noble legacy with credit to 
herselfi Thus, Aigline's heart continued 

• 

comparatively light, in spite of her 
mother's depressing habit of insi^ing; 
upon all the evils which existed, or 
threatened them* That sensitive heart 
actually bounded again,, when, on going 
to L'^toile, she was met by Godefroi, who 
told her that he came an avant courier of 
the dear young gentleman, the Chevalier 
Clarence. , . \ 

Breathless with joy and eagerness, and 
the nes^t moment overcome with the 
tender recollections of Mr. Willoughby, 
which Clarence's visit occasioned^ 
Aigline enquired the particulars. Slic^ 
then learned, that Godefroi had received 



a: letter from Ckredce, who Was then a€ 
Nerac with the princes, whence he meant 
to come to L'6toile; dnd that he had 
appoiuted Godefroi to go over to fai^ 
house with certain orderd to the steward. 
Aigline heard also, with regret, that 
Clarence purposed bringing with hfm^ 
three or four of his Paris friends : but 
as Godefroi assured her, that his letter 
said they woold leave him in a week to^ 
the quiet possession of his own fields; 
she trusted that his frequent society af* 
terwards, would make up to her for thfiar 
privation of it, to wKicli she was ffure 
her mother would condemn her, duriti^^ 
the visit of Clarence's company. To' 
the propriety of this sentence, AigiinV^ 
delicate mind itself consented. HiBi' 
udfortunate sister, she felt, was much 
too lovely, to be shown for a mo- 
ment to a set of giddy gallants, whose 
admiration might either terrify or ias^ 
oinate her. 

To Clarence himself she knew Lol6tte^i 



niisforfrunp ymol^ repdjer the blank of 
iier mind, ^ tbipg like the jsmow on con- 
i^ecrated ground ^ — not to b^ pro^^ed j^^ 
the breathings, either of feigned or real 
passion. To his eyes, therefore, sjve 
would have exposed that treasure of 
beauty, without fear; to his generous 
eompasion she would have trusted her 
lamentable infirmity with perfect con* 
fidence. But what his associates might 
prove, she knew not j and she therefore 
hastened home, after a short but kindly 
conversation with Godefroi, io apprize 
her mother that Clarence was expected 
at L*etoile, accompanied, as she had 
heard, and to agree with her on the 
best mode of keeping Lol6tte out of 
sight. 

Leaving Madame de Roche Blanc to 
reflect whether she ought to be pleased 
or sorry at the return of Clarence Wil- 
Ijoughby, and Aigline to anticipate, with 
alternate throbs of hope and chills of 
doubt, another sight of her earliest, dearest 



